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PREFACE. 



The following interesting story of some phases of the 
early days of the civil struggle between the North and 
the South is given almost verbatim in the writer's own 
language. It is entertaining not only as the experience 
of one deeply interested in the result of the struggle from 
his own standpoint, and as a partial record of the con- 
flict, but also because the writer drops into his reminis- 
cences traits of those with whom he came in contact and 
their peculiar views regarding its causes, and also 
incidentally some of the discouraging conditions under 
which both sides took the field. 



REMINISCENCES 



LIEUT. GEORGE QUIEN. 



Enlisted at Danbury, Conn., September 7, 1862; left 
Danbury September 13 for New Haven with sixty men, 
took in some Litchfield County men to fill company at 
Camp Terry, Oyster Point, New Haven. Joined the 
23d Regiment, Connecticut Vols., and got the letter K. 
The 27th and 28th Regiments were also coming in, so 
there were quite a number of men in camp. It seemed 
good to be there. For four days we all lodged together 
in tents, as we elected officers the 17th. I enjoyed it so 
that if any amount had been offered me to go home and 
not go to war I would not have accepted. Camp was 
alive with men of good spirit ; people from the city came 
there to cheer. S. G. Bailey was elected lieutenant 
before leaving Danbury, so we drilled every day. On 
the evening of the i6th Colonel Woodward, who was 
Post Commander, ordered to have us elect officers Sep- 
tember 17. There were quite a number in the company 
who thought they ought to be officers. Some had been 
members of the Legislature, some capitalists and politi- 
cians ; all thought themselves the timber to fill the offices. 
I went into our tent at night where I had been staying 



and said, "We are to elect officers to-morrow ; see to it 
that we put in men that can lead us in shape in battle." _ 
One of them said : "It is all arranged." So I said no 
more. 

In the morning Lieutenant Bailey kept all of his 
friends in camp to get ready for election, ordering the 
rest on drill. As we came in, he came in front of the 
company and said : "Keep your places. We will now 
elect officers." So out came all these would-be officers 
with their tickets. I said to a man near me: "Go up 
into our tent; take this key; unlock that satchel; bring 
down the box." So we had tickets enough. Six ran 
against me:, some had no more tickets. I had plenty 
at the finish. One of my opponents felt so disappointed 
he went to see the Governor — I gave him a pass — to 
go to see if my election could be nullified, some of the 
men said. I went home to get the things I needed, order 
my uniform and general clothing; was gone a couple of 
days. On reaching the depot, to return, found one of 
our men there from camp, who said to me, "If I were 
you, I would not order my uniform now," and appeared 
to be worried. "They got up a petition in camp against 
you since you left; am afraid they will take your com- 
mission from you. We all signed it: did not know 
what it was, the .writing was covered." I said to him, 
"I have ordered my uniform. Now we will go back to 
camp. Say nothing to nobody about it. I will attend 
to them when they come against me." On reaching 
camp my friends met me at the gate and told me the same 
story. I said, "Act as if you did not know anything 
about it : let them work away. When they get ready to 
meet me I will meet them;" but my friends seemed to 
feel quite worried. 
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THE RATION PROBLEM. 

I went into the Captain's tent: he and his friends 
were playing cards. I said "Good evening, captain," 
cheerfully. He looked at me with flushed face and said, 
"Good evening" ; noticed that none of the guilty ones 
dare look me in the eye. Attended to my business; 
asked the men "How are you getting along?" They 
said, "Not at all since you have been away; we do not 
get half enough to eat." When ration day came around 
again I made out a list of everything the men were 
entitled to, took the orderly and some men with me to 
the commissary and received what the paper called for; 
then said to the commissary, "When this orderly comes 
here again he will have a paper like this and you see 
that he gets all that paper calls for: if not, I will see 
you." Said to the cook, "Fill all your kettles full when 
you get dinner ready ; let me know, and I will come and 
help dish out." Every man had a good appetite. Word 
came that all was ready. I went over: everybody was 
doing their duty, to all appearance, finely ; some thought 
they had enough. I said, "Just take one more plateful 
to please me." Some said while eating, "Lieutenant, if 
it comes to another election, I did not vote for you before 
but I will the next time." Coaxed all I could to eat all 
they could ; some finally hid themselves so they wouldn't 
have to eat any more: there was no shortage or grum- 
bling about eatables after that. When the commissary 
saw our men coming after their rations he would say, 
"There come the big eaters again." So long as we 
could get things, my men always had their share, and 
when it came to duty they had to do it; if any were sick 
I took care of them, called the doctor's attention to them : 



"Be sure to give my men immediate attention or I will 
see to you," for he was quite careless at times; would 
make them a visit after inspection on Sundays. The 
commissary was only a post commissary, a party who did 
not go to the front; as we learned afterwards, was try- 
ing to make all the money he could. 

We furnished our detail for camp duty. One night 
one of our men that came from Litchfield went into his 
tent when his time came to go on duty. The corporal 
found him there asleep, could not wake him up ; came to 
us and said he could not wake him. Several of us went 
over to wake him, but could not. I said, "Roll him out 
into the street;" did so, kicked him, rolled him up and 
down the street; could not wake him. Had roughed 
and kicked him about as much as we dared to. I said, 
"Let him lay there; he is good for nothing anjrway." 
So we left him there. He was about as broad as he was 
long. After he received his bounty he deserted; his 
name was Bunnell. 

FEELING REGARDING THE OFFICERS. 

J. W. Freund, a Methodist minister of New Haven, 
a friend of mine, heard of the petition, came to 
me, and said, "I do not think it wise for you to go with 
that company; am afraid they will do you harm with 
such a feeling existing among them." I said, "I will go 
with that company." "Well," he said, "I will see Gen- 
eral Wright, with whom I am well acquainted. After 
stating the case to the General, he said, "This is a 
common occurrence in these company elections, to have 
the defeated ones feel sore." They had appealed to Gen- 
eral Russell, who was Commander of Militia. He came 



to camp. The Post Commander ordered our company 
to his quarters to see about that petition sent in against 
me; marched the men to headquarters. One was called 
in at a time. The clerk said, "What is your name; 
what have you against this lieutenant?" He said 
"Nothing." Crossed his name off. So all went in and 
all took their names off the roll but one, and he deserted 
afterwards. Then my enemies looked cheap; as their 
friends all joined in with my friends, left them without 
any. It lasted through our service. 

Most all companies presented swords to their officers. 
A group of defeated officers were talking about it. One 
said, "We will not present swords to our officers until 
we come back to see if they are capable of carrying 
them," as I was passing. I said, "I want to buy my own 
sword; would rather not have any offered to me." On 
returning home I had two swords, the captain had none. 
The lieutenant would not have had any had it not been 
for me, as I coaxed him to come with us, on to Lafourche 
Crossing. 

We stayed in camp at New Haven until November 15, 
drilling and doing guard duty. We elected our own 
field officers — C. E. L. Holmes of Waterbury, Colonel; 
Charles Wordin of Bridgeport, Lieutenant Colonel; 
David Miller of Georgetown, Major. Each of these 
officers were captains of companies of the regiment 
before. As I was looking at the regiment in line, which 
showed a good looking lot of men, I thought, "There are 
men enough to take Davis and his whole Confederacy 
if properly equipped and handled." Our friends came 
to see us. We were glad to see any of our city and 
townspeople. A chapel was on the ground. Rev. Mr. 
DeOrsay in charge. Ministers from New Haven 



preached in it occasionally. Clubs and friends of the 
soldiers came there to entertain us. 

Soldiers from the hospital came up; played ball with 
our men. Some had part of their ears and noses shot 
away; some only had one and a half legs and hopped 
around on crutches; it was quite a sight to see these 
different wounded men, all cheerful and happy. We 
thought nothing of it. Never thought that we might get 
fixed so, too, as we were going in the same business that 
they had been in. Everybody was in high spirits. 
Every man was entitled to $200 bounty from the town 
from which he enlisted. 

OBSTACLES IN TRANSPORTATION. 

The New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
Company appeared to be somewhat rough on the soldiers, 
by putting them off their cars if they had not the cash 
to pay fare; it looked as if they would rather have them 
off than on. I took forty men to Danbury to get the 
bounty. I understood if ten to a dozen in a party, would 
pass for what they called excursion fare. I thought 
we ought to have the same privilege as citizens, and the 
Company were not so very friendly toward men in blue. 
I said to the ticket agent, "I have forty men here ; we are 
going to South Norwalk ; would like to go for excursion 
fare." He being to all appearance a man that would 
weigh nearer three hundred pounds than two, straight- 
ened himself up and said, "You will have to pay your full 
fare." I said to the men, "We will see what we can 
do with the conductor," so we took the car. After 
starting, the conductor came around. I said to him, 
"Here are forty-one of us ; we are going to South Nor- 
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walk; would like to get through for the excursion fare." 
He said the Company would not accept of it, so I handed 
him my fare. He went to the men ; none paid any fare. 
Came back to me and said, "They will not pay their 
fare." I said, "I will pay you 75 cents for every 
man I've got here," which was the excursion fare. The 
Company, he said, would not accept of it, and went out. 

Did not know but what he would put our car on side 
track, as nobody was in the car but us. If he had done 
that my calculation was to jump on the rest part of the 
train, and if he would side-track the whole train, would 
put somebody into the engine and run it as far as South 
Norwalk, side-track it and leave it there, and go to Dan- 
bury. Saw nothing more of the conductor. After due 
time arrived safely at South Norwalk. The Danbury 
and Norwalk Railroad put their fare down one-third 
for a soldier. This was all because the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad was rather rough on the 
soldier. Did not care anything about the money; 
wanted to ofifset some of their meanness. Sometime 
after the war I was going to New York and happened 
to get on the same conductor's train. He said to me, 
"Do you ride free nowadays," so we had quite a smile 
over it. 

GO TO CAMP ON LONG ISLAND. 

Left New Haven November 15 by steamer to Long 
Island, where we encamped on Long Island racecourse 
two weeks. It was the rainy season; rained as we 
marched from Williamsburgh to the course, cloudy and 
rainy all the time. One of the men inquired of an old 
man if the sun ever shone there. He said he was sixty 
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years old ; must ask somebody older than him. The 23d, 
24th, 25th, and 28th Connecticut Regiments were 
encamped here. Meat without vegetables were served 
here; some men became sick. I went to the Colonel 
commanding and asked him "if we could not get vege- 
tables as long as we were in the land of vegetables ; prob- 
ably before long we will be where we cannot get them, 
but now let us have them." The Colonel said it was a 
good suggestion. "I am glad you mentioned it; think 
myself it is a good idea." 

Thanksgiving came on. The good people of Con- 
necticut in New York gave all hands a turkey dinner. 
The orders from General Banks's headquarters were to 
issue no passes to ofificers or men, as we were getting 
together to take the boats for the South, but a good many 
of the men and officers (also) took French leave, went 
home to eat turkey with their families and friends once 
more, so there were left only a few in camp and these 
had all the turkey they could eat for several days. I 
was in New York City over night to say good bye to 
my friends there; took stage to the ferry Thanks- 
giving Day; found several Danbury ladies in it. They 
had cooked a Thanksgiving dinner for their fathers, 
husbands and brothers ; on their way to our camp. On 
arriving at the depot near camp all had quite a lot of 
bundles to carry. One lady had a large chicken pie in 
a large dish pan she wanted me to carry. She had her 
arms full, so I carried it to camp. On arriving there she 
said, "You may have it if you wish," so I took it for 
all that I never eat chicken pies. I thought I could find 
somebody that would eat it. Went to Captain's tent, 
he being a man of only a few pounds this side of three 
hundred pounds. "Here, Captain, do you want a chicken 
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pie?" "Chicken pie, why of course we do." I thought 
it matched his size better; he, the lieutenant and Clark 
eat it up. The company had dwindled from eighty-three 
men to fifteen or twenty and these had all the turkey they 
wanted for a spell. 

EMBARKING AT NEW YORK. 

December i, orders came to take the boat. On arriv- 
ing found it in the middle of the East River, off the 
Battery. Men were put aboard with a small tug; had 
two regiments to put aboard; was rather slow work. 
I was kept ashore to assist in keeping the men together; 
it became dark before we got them all on. When we 
reached the boat it was so fviU there was no room for 
us. The Colonel said, "We will go over to the barracks 
in Castle Garden and get supper; by that time there 
may be some room for us to get in." After supper 
started again for the boat; got in this time, but it was 
so crowded that our men with knapsacks on could not 
unbuckle the strap, could not get one hand back to the 
buckle, they were as close and tight together as sar- 
dines in a box; had to get all hands in the boat closer 
together. I looked around for our company; could 
not see one of them. Finally found a six-foot corporal ; 
he looked like a dry spear of grass among a lot of green. 
I said "Where is the company?" He said in a faint 
voice, "I don't know; haven't seen any since I came 
here." Kept on, finally found the captain wedged in a 
comer as tight as a vice. I asked him about the com- 
pany; he had not seen any since he came aboard; he 
had enough to do to keep from getting the wind squeezed 
out of him. He was a heavy man with a large belly. 
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We finally got things quieted down and left it for the 
night. In the morning took off one company belonging 
to the 25th ; then we had a little more room. 

The day we left New York, which was December 3, 
I was officer of the guard ; a great many friends of the 
soldiers came on board to bid them good bye. All had 
to come in small boats, lots to come on and lots to go 
ashore. The gangway was full; all had to take their 
turn in getting off. I saw a large man at the further 
end pushing e\-erybody aside. I sang out to him to 
take his place in line; he went up stairs right off, 
brought the Colonel down, who said "Lieutenant, this 
is the captain of the boat ; you must let him off or on any 
time." I said, did not know that he was the captain of 
the boat; acted so much like a hog that I called him to 
order. 

A VIEW OF THE SOUTH. 

Left New York in a snow storm. On reaching South 
Carolina had to take off. our coats; the air was full of 
birds. We had been out of sight of land until we 
reached Florida, but before we got there we encountered 
a terrible storm; our boat was a new one; had on 
board the 23d and 28th Connecticut Regiments; built 
for the river Che Kiang in China. This was her first 
voyage; not a good boat for ocean service. The wind 
blew through the rigging, sounding like steam whistles; 
some men got frightened ; heard some of them say "we 
shall surely go down;" we had three chaplains aboard. 
They talked to the men; some said who used to swear 
a little on shore, "if the Lord would let them get ashore 
once more, they would never swear again;" made all 
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kinds of promises. One man followed my waiter and 
said, "If this boat goes down and you get on to a 
board, would you let me come on with you?" One man 
died soon after we got ashore; another man's mind 
appeared to be affected. 

The morning after the storm I went up on the hur- 
ricane deck; everything was quiet now. Two soldiers 
came up; one said, "I don't believe in this deathbed 
repentance, I believe in ser\'ing the Lord in good as well 
as bad weather." I said "Amen." These two were 
Christian men, were very active in the Chapel at New 
Haven, whilst those that made promises did not go near 
it. These two had the stuff of proper soldiers in them, 
whilst a swearing and carousing one became frightened 
and would leave it to fight another day. 

SCRAMBLING FOR RATIONS. 

The space for cooking was very small; was next to 
impossible to cook for all the company quartered near. 
The cook house was kept moist by the steam from it. 
Captain Hoag used to go down and say, "My poor com- 
pany, I believe they have the worst spot on board" : 
officers had state rooms. Our company was stationed 
at the front part of the boat. The cook house was in 
the middle. One of our men, a man with a quiet dis- 
position, was carrying a trayful of potatoes to the com- 
pany ; he started aft ; men who were standing in the aisles 
helped themselves to the potatoes. He said, "Please 
let these potatoes alone. They are for Company K." 
When he got to the rear end of the boat — he had to go 
the whole length of the boat to get to Company K — he 
had two or three potatoes left. 
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Every man that had money ate at the captain's table. 
The first table was by far the best. Men seated them- 
selves on the benches in the dining room. As soon as 
the gong sounded they would rush for the table; each 
would grab what was near him ; those that could not get 
anything had to ask those that had or go without. 
Everything was put on the table that came on for that 
squad. The price was fifty cents. When the gong 
sounded I would start from my room. On getting there 
I would find every seat full. I noticed how they per- 
formed, thought would do so too the next time. Took a 
seat near table on bench, singled out a chair directly in 
front of me; had all my powers together for the fray. 
As soon as the gong struck the first note I jumped for 
that chair. As I got there every chair around the table 
was taken; everybody grabbed, so I grabbed also; got 
a dish of boiled rice; some got the meat, some the 
vegetables, some the bread, some the butter, others the 
sugar, some the pepper, others the gravy and still 
others the salt. I said to the man that had the sugar, 
"Give me some of yours and I will give you some of 
mine." That was all I could get. The captain and his 
waiters were collecting the fare as lively as possible, so 
that none should get away I suppose. 

I then said to our Colonel: "This thing ought to be 
stopped, men acting like animals." So it was arranged 
that only the commissioned officers would be allowed at 
the table hereafter; it was then a little more like life. 
After we came out would pull off our coats and give 
them to non-commissioned and privates to put on, so 
that they could get some rice and sugar also. The 
captain of the boat must have thought that there was a 
big lot of commissioned officers in these two regiments. 
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ARRIVAL AT SHIP ISLAND. 



When we neared Florida wild geese and ducks swam 
around our boat. The colonel's orders were to report 
at Ship Island, which is on the Gulf of Mexico; landed, 
took our guns, tents, some rations on shore. We were 
the first boat to arrive of General Banks's Expedition. 
Were concerned about the rest of the fleet, as we noticed 
at New York men aboard of some rather inferior boats. 
Those we felt the most for came first, which gave us 
relief. After five days we were all together. On land- 
ing there I craved for a piece of bread the size of a hand ; 
would have paid five dollars for it, got so tired of the 
hard tack we had on the boat. 

Ship Island is all white sand. From a distance it looks 
like snow, North ; in walking in it would sink down one- 
half way to the knees. Men lugged guns and tents up 
through it, as the orders were tO' report there; expected 
to stay there; so we put up our tents. Men dug wells 
for water ; by digging four to five feet found fair water. 
Most of the men had wells of their own; some would 
halloa to others, "Come over and taste some out of my 
well." The Colonel ordered me with the company to go 
on one of the transports, to get the rations for the regi- 
ment. On returning gave my men double ration for the 
extra work, and as I knew all hands had a good appetite, 
they went to cooking and eating into the small hours of 
the morning. At midnight one of the cooks came to my 
tent, woke me up and said the men had eaten up every- 
thing but the sugar and molasses, "I want to leave it in 
your tent; am afraid they will eat this up too." It was 
in the midst of orange harvesting. 
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One of the Chaplains preached on Sunday. We 
stood in the shade of the tents. It was like summer 
North. December 1 5 sharks swam near shore, men went 
in bathing. The people of this Island get their firewood 
from wrecks of ships; have always a supply on hand. 
One of our transports ran aground; they could not get 
it off as long as we were there. The Government was 
building a fort here. Recognized one of the workmen — 
a townsman of ours, with ball and chain attached to 
him. When it rains here it pours : if out in it, it seems like 
being in a cloud. The island is close by the outlet of the 
river Mississippi, on whose banks lie thousands of logs, as 
if they had been placed there by some one that under- 
stood the business. No doubt they came from the Mis- 
souri region. Geologists tell us that the Mississippi was 
carrying these logs down into the Gulf, to deposit them 
there for future coal mines. 

OFF FOR NEW ORLEANS. 

After five days all our fleet had arrived, general and 
all, so we started for New Orleans, which is sixty 
miles above the mouth of the Mississippi. On our way 
up I saw soldiers standing on the banks tossing oranges 
up in air as if to sharpen up our appetites for them; 
saw orange grove trees covered with yellow oranges, 
which was quite a fine sight; passed the two forts 
that Farragiit took; also passed by the battle field of 
General Jackson with the cotton bales, where we were 
met by groups of rowboats selling oranges fifteen to 
twenty cents per dozen; oranges appeared to be every- 
where on the wharf and in the boats. Nearly every 
soldier had a dozen in his pocket. It appeared to be 
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the land of oranges: looking up the wharf could see 
oranges in heaps like hay heaps North. 

We stayed on board that night. Some Connecticut 
soldiers came aboard that were stationed in the city ; told 
of some battles that they had been in, how the artillery 
cut down large trees with their bullets; if one struck 
an}rthing there was nothing left of it, etc. Made our 
men look up. Next morning landed, went into camp in 
the Parapet. It was not far to Christmas. The Colonel 
sent Captain Hall, our quartermaster, to the boat with 
a squad of men to get some rations; was gone quite a 
while and no rations appeared. The Colonel came to 
me and said, "Ta,ke a dozen men, go down and see what 
has become of Captain Hall and the company." On 
arriving at the boat saw nothing of Captain Hall but 
noticed the quartermaster of the 28th hauling out barrels 
and boxes with quite a force of men. We kept our 
rations together. Finally spied our quartermaster com- 
ing along with both hands in his pockets. I said, 
"Where are the rations. Captain?" He said "Look down 
to the boat ; see the 28th hauling out. They have been 
at it ever since I have been here." I said, "Where are 
your men?" He said, "Somewhere here." I said, 
"Get them together. I have a dozen more here. If the 
28th will play hog, we can also." The banks near the 
boat were high. They had to roll the barrels up this 
embankment. Had quite a lot on the street where the 
teams stood. I .said, "Captain, we will load up. Let 
them haul out all they wish." After a while the quarter- 
master of the 28th sang out, "Haven't you fellows got 
enough yet?" I called back. "Not quite: haul up a 
few more." We brought so many rations into camp, the 
Colonel let every man help himself. 
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We expected to go on the Potomac, where all went 
about that time. On arriving at New Orleans our 
sutler had to go back to New York to get his goods. A 
Southern man came forward and said he would take his 
place and sell to the regiment until our man came back. 
We had not been paid in over three months. Very few 
had money; so everybody that wanted anything of this 
sutler could get it until pay day. 

THE sutler's troubles. 

On Christmas he invited all the officers to dinner. All 
went but myself, as I seldom go to free "blows," 
believing in the doctrine better to give than to receive. 
Everybody bought of him. I borrowed ten dollars of 
him; he said he did not care to lend money but would 
let me have it. I had money sent to me from home ; it 
being Connecticut private bank bills, could not pass it. 
It took our sutler quite a while to get back. Some 
officers owed the Southern sutler over one hundred dol- 
lars, for he kept about all there was to be kept. I owed 
him forty-three and a half dollars. About that time 
somebody broke into his store in the night and destroyed 
his books. Nobody had paid him so far. He started 
again. I bought of him three to four dollars worth on 
the new account. Finally we got paid off. I met him 
at the depot in Algiers: I had not seen him in two 
months. I said, "How much do I owe you?" He took 
out his book and said three dollars and seventy-five cents ; 
said he lost his books of the first account. I said I got 
it here; it is forty-three and a half dollars and here is 
the money for both. He appeared to be very much 
pleased and said that for all that somebody destroyed 
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his books, he did not think that he would lose very much, 
as he thought the men to be honest. 

FRATERNIZING WITH THE REBS. 

Here we did camp and picket duty. The first bri- 
gade picket we formed, I had charge of it. The Colonel 
used to go down to brigade camp a little way below ours, 
where the rest of the nine months Connecticut regiments 
were encamped with some Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Ohio and New York regiments, and told what a 
fine regiment he had to do guard duty. Some of their 
officers thought they would see how fine a lot there was. 
Came up to our guard on horses one night, rode over it, 
came to headquarters of the guard, saw their swords 
through the stacks of muskets standing in front of the 
tent where the relief was in, who came out saying, "Who 
are you ?" "We are rebels," they said and kept prancing 
around on their horses a spell; then went back. Next 
morning they were laughing at us, for the kind of men 
we had for giiard duty. 

It happened well in their favor that a lieutenant was 
officer of the guard that would harm nobody; if a certain 
lieutenant had been on they might have got hurt. I said 
to one of our men that was on guard, "What did they 
say to you?" They said they were rebels. "Why did 
you not shoot then ; it was your business to shoot, when 
they said so." "Oh, I knew they were not rebels." "That 
made no difference ; you was not to know that they were 
not rebels because they said so; they have the best of us 
now." Some of our officers talked it over; to get even 
with them, went down, watched their chance and snatched 
away the muskets from their camp guard, brought them 
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Up into our camp; then we laughed a spell. Finally 
they came up to do the same thing, took a few, but 
finally got played out. 

I was officer of a brigade picket soon after this pulling 
and hauling muskets. A lieutenant colonel of one of 
the Maine regiments was senior commandant over it. A 
private of this regiment said that this lieutenant was 
quite a hand to play with the pickets at night ; would not 
give the countersign on being challenged, in proper time. 
I ordered every man to look out for him, to challenge him 
at a proper distance and if he did not give the sign in 
proper time to level him. He came at midnight, was 
hailed and gave the countersign quickly. He was one 
of the rebs that entered our camp. 

It was the 24th of December ; it was the finest night I 
ever enjoyed by lying out of doors. It was the night 
before Christmas. One post thought they heard rebels in 
the bushes. They appeared to be quite nervous over it; 
had to stay by that post whenever I returned from mak- 
ing the rounds. In the morning, as we were getting ready 
to be relieved, the camp guard, about a half mile below, 
fired off their muskets into the bushes in line with us. 
One man was washing his face in a ditch ; said a bullet 
fanned his nose. The camp g^ard did not know that 
we were there. 

INCIDENTS OF CAMP LIFE. 

Men came along the roads with guns on their 
shoulders, hunting. I said, "By what authority do you 
carry these guns ?" All had license, from General B. F, 
Butler: if they had had no license I should have taken 
their guns from them, for nobody had a right to carry a 



gnn without a license but a soldier. Some of these men 
looked as if they had not washed their faces in a month 
and yet the Mississippi river is not far away. The color 
of its water is like unto water ranning off a newly worked 
road, during a heavy rain. To cool it, as it is quite warm 
in summer, we dipped pailsful, set it on the ground 
in the sun, as there was no shade there; the air and 
ground would cool it, as it is quite fresh and cool. The 
river in some places looks as if it had been cut through 
the day before, as there is no grass present, or trees, or 
shrubs. 

Women by dozens came to camp selling hoe cakes, 
oranges, candies, peanuts, etc., but the hoe cakes appeared 
to be quite scarce. Saw a colored woman trying to 
sell one to one of our sergeants, who had been a member 
of the Connecticut Legislature; thought if he won't take 
it I will, as I always admired coarse bread, but he took 
it. These people looked to be quite poor; would laugh 
at the men if they would try to pay them with pennies; 
nothing less than five cents in silver or a picayune as they 
called them, which were car tickets, would pass. 

A regiment of colored men were in camp here; they 
held prayer meetings evenings until midnight ; got woke 
up by their singing very often which sounded fine in the 
quiet of the night. 

One of Company B's men, who became clerk to the 
adjutant, came to me and said, "Lieutenant, I haven't 
had anything to eat in nearly two days." I said, "Our 
cook has on hand some rice all cooked that we brought 
from Ship Island. Our men could not eat it on account 
of the sand in it ; go and get some of it." He tried it, 
came back and said he could not eat it on account of 
the presence of sand. As long as we were on Ship Island 
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we did not mind the sand in our food, as the wind blew 
hurricanes quite often. The air was full of it and tiie 
ground was made of it ; did not taste sand in our food 
until we came to Camp Parapet, where we discovered it. 
On examining my pockets found sand in every one, 
boots, stockings, shirts ; all clothing seemed to have sand 
in it. Some nights while asleep in our tents on the 
Island the hurricane would carry ofif our tent; on 
waking, did not first think but what we might have been 
blown out of the tent; on reflecting felt thankful that 
we were not blown into the Gulf, carried away by it or 
eat up by sharks. 

OFF TO THE FRONT. 

January ii, 1863 received orders to the front. One of 
our sergeants came to me and said, "Lieutenant, I under- 
stand we have marching orders to the front. "Yes," I 
said. He said, with rather a long face, "I hear our 
men had a brush with the rebs and made them run up 
there." "Well yes, John; when we get there we will 
make them run a little more." Took the train at night, 
which was Sunday night. When we left New Haven 
the Colonel marched the right of the regiment in to the 
boat first, which was all right, that being the first time 
we marched as a regiment, and those in first got the best 
places. Our company being on the left of the regiment, 
were the last company to go in, of course had to take up 
what room there was left. That was all right. Now, 
as we were going to the front, the Colonel maixhed the 
left of the regiment to the train first, which was all 
right, so our company was on the car next to the loco- 
motive. Some of our men thought, as the right of the 
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regiment was marched into the boat first at New Haven, 
where there was no danger ahead and they got the benefit 
by getting good bunks, they ought to be marched now 
ahead again, in order to make them pay a httle toward 
value received. I suppose some of them became quite 
loud; one halloaed out, "We have no officers." 

The train ran very slow, by daylight. We got 
amongst the sugar factories, which were full of sugar. 
Men left the cars, ran in, filled their kerchiefs, pulled off 
coats, tied sleeves up, and filled them. When we reached 
Brashear City nearly every man was loaded with sugar. 
Took camp in a sawmill yard, close to Burwick's Bay. 
Soon a rebel flag of truce came down on the other side 
of the Bay. That was the first we saw of the rebs. 
Some of us felt like getting a hold of them. The saw 
mill employed quite a number of colored men that were 
sawing logs into boards by hand. Our men cooked 
supper in their kitchen and they both eat together. I 
was standing looking on to see them eat. At the long 
board tables was standing a colored man, then a soldier 
and so on; one of the soldiers leaned over to talk to 
another soldier. Quick as a flash his colored neighbor, 
with knife and fork, took a piece of pork off his plate 
and placed it on his own, and the soldier never knew ; it 
pleased me to see how quick he did it. The colored 
men had pancakes and no pork for supper. In the yard 
was a railroad laid on large and heavy ties. We lay on 
these that night. 

About midnight, when asleep, I fell oflf the tie, 
which woke me. On looking up saw one of my men 
standing over me with my sword in both hands, sound 
asleep. I said "What is the matter, Henry?" He woke 
up and said he dreamed that the rebs were here and 



grabbed for his gun, got a hold of my sword, which was 
attached to me. 

THE FEELING OF THE SOUTHERN WOMEN. 

There we did camp and picket duty, also drilled twice 
a day ; also met flags of truce, several times a day some- 
times. Occasionally they brought down a woman to go 
to New Orleans, probably to see what she could see, so 
as to report to the head rebs. These flags were made 
up of officers, men that had been educated at West Point 
largely, many wearing spectacles, now officers of the so- 
called Confederate Army, who said to us, "We will 
fight you until our flag floats in every state in this Union." 
We said, "AH right; we will meet you and further," we 
said, "raise your black flag, which you have been talking 
about and we will meet you on that." We would shake 
hands with them so heartily that the spectacles on their 
noses would tremble. 

We were attached here to General Weitzel's Brigade, 
who was Gaieral Banks's head general, a soldier in the 
full sense of the word. When the rebs learned that he 
was coming they gave leg bail at once. Several gun- 
boats lay in the bay. One of the captains got killed in 
a skirmish with the rebs, and was sent to New Orleans 
on the cars. 

A half dozen of our men were walking past a house 
near the depot. A woman standing in an open door 
said "Here, you Yanks, that is the way we will send you 
all home, with your toes turned up, just like your captain 
Buchanan." It was early in the morning ; she was cook- 
ing breakfast. They went in, stole her dishes off the 
stove, took fire and all and carried it to their quarters 
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and set it up for future use. The woman at once started 
for the colonel and reported what his men had done. 
He got excited, came running into our quarters, said to 
the Captain, who was playing checkers, "What kind of 
men have you in your company?" "What is the mat- 
ter, Colonel ?" the Captain said. "Why, they stole a red- 
hot cooking stove." "Red-hot cooking stove?" the 
Captain said. "Yes, a red-hot cooking stove, this morn- 
ing." So they made the men take it back to the woman. 
A few days after the Colonel came into our quarters, had 
a little stand with him which he left outside, and said 
"I just cabbaged that fellow across the road." Boney 
Thomas, . one of our company, a six-foot charcoal 
burner, took it to his quarters and sat down and com- 
menced writing a letter home. As the Colonel came out 
to take the stand it was gone. "That beats me alto- 
gether," he said. "Captain, I thought I could steal, but 
your men are leaders in that kind of work ;" so into the 
quarters they ran, and found it with Thomas, writing a 
letter on it. "What made you take that stand for?" the 
Captain said. "Well, Captain, I understood that the 
Colonel had stolen it and I thought I had quite as good a 
right to steal it as he had." 



DIGGING POTATOES WITH AXE AND CROWBAR. 

We found a number of acres of sweet potatoes here. 
The men dug them with pickaxe and crowbar, the ground 
being very hard. When we went on picket would 
detail some men to go and dig the potatoes, one to roast 
them and some to carry them to the men on their posts, 
as we had a large fire-place in a cooper shop. 
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General Weitzel went across the bay with a brigade 
in January, attacked the rebels a few miles inland, came 
back late in the evening. Weather cold, rainy and 
windy ; came into our quarters, asked for help to unload 
the boats as they came across, loaded with artillery and 
horses. We took out a squad, unloaded two or three 
boats. The men got so cold they could not stay any 
longer. He kept the soldiers on the other side until 
he got all these things over. They had bonfires over 
there to keep warm by, so myself and the General 
unloaded the rest. He belonged to the Regular Army. 

When we first came to Brashear City we could hear 
roosters crowing over in Burwick City across the bay. 
After a few days heard no more crowing over there. 
Several small gunboats lay in the bay; they struck the 
hour on their bells; it sounded to me like an exhorter 
in a M. E. church who remarked, "if you do not repent 
you will surely go to hell. After being there a thousand 
years you inquire the time and the bell will strike one, 
and the same after another thousand of years;" but these 
fellows struck their bells oftener. 

A rebel came across the bay that was wounded very 
bad. Nobody could imagine how he got across in his 
condition ; the doctor said he came to the hospital cursing 
the Yankees until he died. 

We thought about this time to have some fresh meat, 
as there were some cattle across the bay in the swamp. 
A lieutenant of Company G started across with a squad 
to satisfy our hungerings ; they returned late in the day, 
with a cow and hog as they called it ; but when I looked 
at it after it was dressed and hung up I called it a sheep 
and quite a poor one at that. The cow, after she was 
wounded, started direct for the lieutenant. Whether 
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she mistrusted that he was the leader no one seemed to 
know, but if it had not been for a private of Company 
B he might have got hurt, the men said. Colonel Col- 
bum as superintendent of the railroad came up, took a 
squad of men of our company across the bay, and confis- 
cated some sugar from a sugar house belonging to rebels. 
Sugar was worth in the sugar houses twelve and a half 
to fourteen cents per pound. 

At that time a colored family lived near by; they 
brought out eatables to our men; they expected to go 
with us, packed up their belongings while we were getting 
the sugar on board; had given the men about all the 
food they had in the house, when the Colonel told them 
they could not come with us. They stood on shore with 
bundles in their hands, with little ones by their side. 

COLD AND CHILLY NIGHTS. 

It was so cold and chilly here in December and January, 
the lieutenant in my company used to get up nights, 
build a fire and sit over it to get warm. The days were 
quite warm and numberless lots of mosquitoes would 
call on us. 

February i we were ordered to Tigerville to guard the 
New Orleans and Opelousas railroad at that station and 
one below it. It was a small town in the woods with a 
stream of water running through it, called Bayou Black. 
The water in it looked black, yet it was clear. I took 
a walk through the town to see what it consisted of, 
before night. As I neared a large house, I saw ladies 
on the piazza ; as they saw me they went inside, would 
not countenance soldiers. I thought "that shows your 
colors." We also had charge of the plantations. 
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The Emancipation Proclamation had gone forth 
January i, 1863 which had done away with slavery. The 
Government said to the planters, pay your people one, two 
and three dollars per month. All the planters in this 
parish signed the Government's document, but one by 
the name of Hopkins, he being a rebel from a way back, 
would not acknowledge the Government; kept misusing 
his slaves as before the war. A woman opened our 
door and fell flat on the floor; we raised her up; she 
said Massa Hopkins beat her up so she was bleeding 
about the head. The Captain, who was Provost Mar- 
shal, said to the Orderly, "take six men, go down and 
bring up Mr. Hopkins." They went down, brought up 
Mr. Hopkins. Withbayonets all around him the Captain 
said to him, "Did you beat up this woman?" He said 
"Yes, I did; she belongs to me." The Captain said, 
"You beat her up again, I will lock you up in the guard 
house." He said, "I will beat her up again because she 
belongs to me." He was a man about thirty-five years 
old, with a nervous disposition and fire in the eye ; lived 
four miles from our quarters down among the bushes; 
so he went home saying, "I will beat her up again, 
because she belongs to me." 

TALKING WITH A PLANTER. 

Next morning up came ten to a dozen big niggers, 
all bleeding around the heads, saying, "Massa Hopkins 
been beating us up so." The Captain became somewhat 
nervous and said to me, "You go down and ask him to 
sign that document once more; if he won't sign it tell 
the darkies to go where they have a mind to." I 
ordered one of our horses saddled, got on to him, with my 
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Smith & Weston revolver as companion. It was the 
1 8th day of March, which is also one of my big days. 

Knowing that there were four white men down there — 
Mr. Hopkins, his brother, brother-in-law and an overseer 
and all rebels of the deepest dye, and I and revolver alone 
— the captain did not appear to be one of my best friends, 
as I defeated one of his friends at -the election. It was 
about nine o'clock in the morning when I started, rode 
to the front of the house and found the three sitting on 
the second story of the piazza. I said "Good morning, 
Mr. Hopkins. What is the matter with your darkies down 
here that they give us so much trouble up town?" He 
rose up from his chair, went into the house, — I thought 
perhaps after a gun. The others sitting on the piazza, 
I had to keep my eyes on them, also on the windows and 
door where Hopkins was; it rained a little when I 
started so I wore a nibber cape over my revolver, which 
was of the kind that I could figure on one every time. 

I sat on my horse two to three minutes eyeing the 
piazza men, and also the door, which was open, and the 
windows overhead; was ready for the three in case it 
was necessary. Finally I spied him in the hall. I said, 
"Here, Mr. Hopkins, I got something to tell you." So 
he came out. I said, "The Captain said to sign the docu- 
ment which he offered you down town yesterday and if 
you don't sign it I shall tell your darkies to go where 
they have a mind to." He halloaed, "Let them go, I will 
not sign any document. I want nothing to do with your 
Government whatever;" so I turned the horse to go 
over to the darkies' shanties. He halloaed, "You may go 
over to my overseer; whatever he will agree to I will 
abide by." He lived in a house with his mother, he 
being a man of forty-five to fifty years of age ; tied my 
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horse to- a post, went up tO' the house, which was standing 
quite a ways from the road. 

CONDITIONS ON THE PLANTATIONS. 

He was sitting on the piazza. I should judge from his 
size that he would tip the scales at three hundred pounds. 
I told him what Mr. Hopkins said. He said Mr. Hop- 
kins said to him to do no different than what he told 
you up town yesterday. I said to a colored man, "Bring 
all the colored people on the place, women and every- 
body, into this yard," which was quite large, "and I will 
tell you something." All came, men, women and children, 
and filled it full. I said to them, "All you people who 
have been working for Mr. Hopkins and have been get- 
ting something for your labor may continue to do 
so, but remember you cannot report him tO' us up town 
no more, and all you people who' want to leave him and 
go where you have a mind to may do so now." They 
stood looking to the ground ; it looked for quite a while 
as none wanted to go. Finally a white-haired and white- 
whiskered old fellow came staggering to me; he looked 
to be over one hundred years old, and said, "What'll you 
give me to go along with you, Captain?" I said, "If 
you leave here, you will have to find yourself work and 
get what you can for that work, and live from that 
income; that is the way free men do." He went back 
into the crowd and stood as before; finally up came 
three or four middle-aged mai. They said, "If we go 
we will have to have teams because we have furniture 
which we bought with our own money, raising chickens 
and doing overwork." I said, "Get the teams and take 
away all that belongs to you." So they started into a lot 
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and brought up, I should judge, about seventy-five fine 
looking mules. They all went over to their shanties, 
went to harnessing and loading up. 

I went up on the piazza and sat down alongside of the 
overseer on a bench. Soon over came young Hopkins, 
a fellow about my age, and he sat down on the same 
bench also. I clapped him on the shoulder and said to 
him. "My friend, this business which I am on this 
morning I did not come to the countrj'- to do. I came 
to whip back into the traces rebels like you." He said, "I 
was no rebel until President Buchanan would not recog- 
nize the two delegates that South Carolina sent to him 
after seceding from the Union. Then I took my stand- 
point." I said, "If I had been in President Buchanan's 
place I would have locked those two delegates up for 
safe keeping." As we could not agree upon such points 
we said no more. I had to keep my eyes on these two 
and the two over at the other house might be rushing over 
with their rifles, whilst the darkies were packing and 
loading up. 

The overseer said, "My mother has a colored girl, 
who has been with us ever since she was a small child, 
and she is packing up too, and she has things as nice as 
any lady need have. Anything she wants, my mother 
gets it for her." I said she better stay. "No," he said, 
"if she wants to go let her go." The old lady came out 
and said, "Dinner is ready, all come in and have some." 
I said to Hopkins, "Come in and have some dinner." 
He said, "No, you go in. I will go over to the other 
house and get mine." So I went in and left him on the 
bench. The overseer had gone in. The room had three 
windows and a door right in line. I seated myself fac- 
ing the windows and the doors. When I took my cape 
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off, the overseer, I saw, was taking a glancing look at my 
revolver. 

We had a very fine spread before us. When about half 
through, in the door came an overseer from another 
plantation, a man that I knew, looking like a wild man 
with eyes fairly bulged out. He knew what was going 
on over at the shanties. Well, I thought to myself, 
there are five of you now; I have one shot to spare yet; 
finished dinner, thanked the host for it, and came out. 
Looking over toward the shanties saw little black heads 
on top of the loads ; went over ; as I neared the gate a 
big darkie that had his wife on this plantation (he was 
owned on another) came toward me, dancing, saying 
"Guess I can go and see my wife now." Hopkins would 
not let him come to see his wife up to this time unless he 
had a pass from us. 

THE WORK OF EMANCIPATION. 

I said, "Are you all ready?" They said, "Yes." 
I swung the gate open, said "Come on ;" got onto my 
horse, and headed the procession in military style. Our 
headquarters, about four miles away, overlooked the road 
for a long distance. I hurried ahead, said to the Captain 
"Look down the road!" He looked and became like a 
wild man, saying "Where have you been all day?" I 
said, "Down to Hopkins' plantation, where you sent me 
this morning." "I did not want you to stay all day. I 
wanted you to ask him to sign that document and if he 
wouldn't to tell the darkies to go where they had a mind 
to, and you come away. I am now afraid he will get me 
into trouble." 

I fully believed that the Captain wanted to get me into 
trouble. I thought I would show him that I could take 
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care of myself. If I came away after telling them to go 
where they had a mind to, Hopkins & Co. would 
not have let one of them go, and as I always want to 
finish a job when I begin it and always hate to give any- 
thing up half way, so we came away together. As far 
down the road as anybody could see were teams loaded 
high with furniture and small colored folks on top; men, 
women (and children that could not get on the loads) 
were walking on foot, about three hundred of them, look- 
ing something like the Jews coming out of Egypt. They 
filled the town full, every building, shed and all comers 
of any shelter was full; what is generally termed good 
measure. Most of the men enlisted in the army and 
our company took care of the rest. As the colored people 
are good hands at dancing we gave them every Saturday 
evening for that kind of business; some of them would 
dress on the style of the planters' daughters, with quite 
a few fandangles on ; a colored man would play the banjo 
and very nearly all the time play the same music. Some 
had stands selling pies and cakes, wearing white aprons. 
I never have seen any white company enjoy themselves 
as these colored people seem to do. As the colored 
people danced, the white folks also got a notion to try it, 
so whenever we got a company of officers from other 
companies we also took a hand in it; some knew how, 
some didn't, but all danced. I myself took hold, never 
danced before or since. Quite a number had run away 
from other plantations, where the planters had signed the 
Government document. 

SOME TRANSACTIONS WITH THE SLAVE-HOLDERS. 

A half dozen planters came to our quarters to see if 
we could get their people to go back with them. Our 
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orders were not to use force to persuade them, after 
getting them back, to keep them there. The Captain said 
to me, "Lieutenant, you go with these men to see if they 
can find some of their people." We came to a one-story 
house. I opened the door, the people in the room were 
fairly crowded, all women. I said, "Look in here; see 
if you can find some of your folks." All looked in. 
One man recognized a woman as his. He called her 
name and said, "If you will go home with me I will buy 
you a new dress." She said, "No, I will never go home 
Avith you, because you have told me nothing but lies. 
You will never have a chance to place your nigger over- 
seers over me any more." 

We went from house to house; could not persuade 
any to go back. One of the planters said to me, "Is 
this all the help we can get from the Government?" in 
rather a ruffled tone; perhaps they thought that we 
would force them back. I said to him, "Who is to 
blame that your slaves have left you? nobody but your- 
selves." So we parted. 

Mr. Gibson, the leader of the parish, which was Ter- 
rebonne, a man quite along in years, all his boys in the 
rebel army, said he was a Union man. On looking him 
over, I could not discover the least sign of any Unionism 
about him, but called him a rebel from a way back. 
Some of his slaves were carting sugar to the depot. A 
Northern man had just opened a store near by, so these 
darkies sold him two barrels of sugar. Mr. Gibson 
missed them, finally found them with this Northern man, 
whom he hated, outside of the sugar business, enough to 
take his head off, just because he was a Northern man. 
If the man had done this before the war he would have 
been lynched, so as to give all hands in the parish a chance 
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at him to get satisfaction. After he found it he came to 
our quarters and said that he had lost two barrels of 
sugar, had just found them with this Northern man, 
wished me to place a guard over them until he could take 
them away. I said, "We have no guard for such pur- 
poses." He asked for the Captain, who was out. Mr. 
Gibson waited until the Captain came in, who gave him 
a guard for his sugar. Our men had enough guarding 
to do besides guarding rebel property. The Captain 
said to me the next morning, "Go over to the storekeeper, 
take him down to Mr. Gibson's; let him recognize the 
men that sold the sugar to him." 

On arriving at the Gibson Mansion found the owner 
and one of our soldiers in the library, which was as large 
as a good-sized sitting room, with shelves around the 
room, reaching from floor to ceiling, filled tightly with 
books and the Constitution of the United States lying on 
the center table, which Mr. Gibson knew by heart, as I 
found out by conversing with him. That book was the 
Bible of the slave-holding planters ; all knew it by heart; 
all in conversation would refer to it. I told him what we 
came for, so he called in a lot of darkies. The merchant 
recognized the two that had sold the sugar to him. 
After the others had gone out Mr. Gibson said to me, 
"Now whatever punishment you will say we will inflict 
on them." I said, "I will not condemn them to any 
punishment, as I did not come South to flog darkies," 
but said I would take them to the Captain and let him 
do as he pleased about it. 

HOW THE DARKIES LOOKED AT IT. 

Dinner was announced at this time, so he, the soldier, 
myself and merchant took .dinner together. I took along 
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with us the two colored men for safekeeping, sat them 
down in the corner of the dining-room ; had a very fine 
dinner, with buttermilk. I said that was something that I 
always liked in warm weather. Gibson said they made 
butter every morning purpose to get the milk for dinner, 
and said, "You are perfectly welcome at my table any 
time." After we had finished he filled two plates and 
handed them to the colored men, who refused to take 
them. I said, "Have you had your dinner?" They 
said, "No, sir." I said, "Then eat that, then." They 
would not. On our way home I said to them, "Why 
did you not eat the dinner?" One said, "Because if you 
had not been there he would not have offered it to us." 

We arrived at headquarters. I said, "Captain, here 
are they that sold the sugar to Mr. So and So." "Why 
in the world did you not tell him to flog them." I said, 
"I did not come here to whip colored folks; am after 
rebels ;" so he sent them back with the orderly to have 
them flogged. 

The merchant now thought he was all right, but Gibson 
was ninety-nine per cent, more after him than he was 
after the darkies ; wanted him taken before the head pro^ 
vost marshal at Brashear City. It was actually lament- 
able to see how much influence some of these planters 
could carry over some officers in authority, especially with 
those who thought much of their shoulder straps. Mr. 
Gibson went in to talk with the provost marshal for a 
long time, trying to make him understand the laws of 
the South concerning white men buying anything of a 
slave. The punishment was lynching and so forth. 
After he got through I went out and said to him, "Mr. 
Gibson no doubt has raked this man from a way back; 
no doubt the man did wrong by buying the sugar from 
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his slaves; but remember, Gibson is a rebel and for this 
reason you and I are quite a little way from home to 
attend to such ; this man is a Northern man and for that 
reason he is more guilty in the eyes of the South than if 
he had lived here all his life." "Well," the marshal said, 
"He is a rascal I guess. I will tell you what I will do 
with him. I will put him under arrest; after Gibson 
has gone home I will release him." So he did so. 
When the soldier had told the merchant that he was 
under arrest he was frightened. I said to him, "It is 
all right, go with the soldier." In the morning he was 
released. I saw that he was. He would have been 
shot or hung if no military had been there, according to 
the laws of Louisiana. 

Mr. Caroline, a planter and lawyer, lived with his 
mother and two sisters at this place. The first day on 
arriving here I took a stroll through the town to get a 
little insight into its location. I noticed two ladies on a 
piazza before I got there ; they went in the house ; would 
not give a soldier countenance. Some would walk by 
when we had parade and would turn their back and face 
so they would not see the soldiers. Well, all that showed 
who they were, and we put them down as rebels from 
a way back. 

One morning a colored woman came running into our 
quarters saying they are fighting over on the plantation — 
Mr. Caroline's. I ran over ; when near the house I saw 
Mr. Caroline in the back yard with only his night clothes 
on, for it was early in the morning, a club in his hand, 
a mule before a cart, and a colored man. Mr. Caroline 
said, "This nigger came in here this morning to take his 
wife away as he calls her. I own them both, so I took 
this club to defend myself with." The colored man ran 
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away from Mr. Caroline and was working for the 
Government. I said to him, "Go in and dress yourself 
and I will take you and the colored man up to the Captain, 
as he is provost marshal." While I was waiting out 
came his mother, with a peck basket and held it up before 
me and said, "Perhaps they tell you also that we don't 
give them nothing to eat." She had in the basket four 
or five ears of corn, a piece of pork, perhaps a pound. 
I said, "What do you call that. Madam?" "Well, that 
is what we give them, now." I said, "We would not 
give that to a hog up North ; we would grind that com 
for him first." Before we came there they had no pork; 
while they were giving them pork now, was the reason 
she showed it to me. The reason I spoke to her about 
the corn and pork was because her daughter went inside 
the house from the piazza as I was passing their house. 

CALLED IN TO ARBITRATE. 

Mr. Caroline being a lawyer was quite talkative. 
Quite often he came into our quarters and asked to talk 
with me. In his conversation he would say "President 
Davis," "The Confederacy." I said, "Hold on. There 
is no such man as President Davis, neither is there such a 
thing as the Confederacy or ever will be." One day 
he came into our quarters tearing at his hair, saying, "I 
believe I will have to kill some of my niggers, they won't 
do nothing I tell them;" so I went with him down into 
the canefields. They were cutting sugar cane. When 
General Butler came there the planters left their cane 
in the field to spoil. They thought if the North got no 
sugar they would recognize their Government; so the 
next spring that old cane had to be cut away so as tO' let 
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the new cane start. That is what these people were 
doing. Mr. Carohne told them to cut it and throw it 
in heaps to bum it. One of the men went up and asked 
if they could not pile it in another way. That enraged 
Mr. Caroline so that he came down to us with the 
remarks he made. He said, "I want to tell them in your 
hearing what I want to have them do." He called them 
together, took off his hat and made a regular stump 
speech. In winding up he said, "If I tell you to come 
up and burn my house I want you to come and do it." 
After he got through a coloted man stepped forward and 
said, "Let me tell my story. Captain." Mr. Caroline 
said, "Don't listen to him." I said, "Mr. Caroline, 
you told your story; now this man has a right to tell 
his." He turned and placed his back toward us. The 
colored man told how he came to go up; he thought 
another way was better and that enraged him, so he said. 

I said, "You people are to work for Mr. Caroline so 
many hours a day; he is to give you proper food and 
clothing; fulfill your part; he has no right to misuse 
you without a cause. If he does misuse you let us 
know it up town and we will take care of him. If he tells 
you to go up and burn his house go right up and do it." 

J. C, a member of our company, ate all the pork he 
could get, was taken sick with the measles, came to me 
and said, "I am going to the hospital and never expect 
to return. They say one that eats as much grease as I 
have will die surely." Captain J. was in the hospital a 
few days after. J. C. said, "Captain, write home to 
my folks that I am dead." The Captain said, "I will 
write home to his friends that J. C. said he was dead." 

One evening a planter came in and said, "Two of 
your men killed a couple of geese at my place and money 
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would not restore them; there are no more in the 
country like them ; they were very valuable." I said to 
him, "Are you a rebel or a Union man?" "I am a 
Union man," he said, but he was a rebel from, a way 
back and I knew it. I said, "We are two thousand miles 
away from; our homes in putting down the rebellion. 
We have laid on the altar of our country all we have, even 
our lives. As you say that you are a Union man call 
that your share toward supporting the Government." 
The man looked at me a moment, then started away at a 
lively pace. 

Two boys and one man were on a post in the woods, 
one boy laid down and slept in the tent; the other cut 
a tree down ; it fell across the tent on to the sleeper and 
hurt him so we had to carry him to the quarters. We 
had no doctor with us. A rebel doctor lived not far 
away. I said to the Captain, "Send over and have that 
rebel doctor come over to see how bad the boy is hurt," 
but he said, "No." I sent the orderly and the doctor came 
with him; he examined him and said to our relief, that 
he would be all right in a day or two. I said, "We 
thank you for your service very much ; let this go toward 
sustaining the Government." 

A French lady came to the quarters and said, "My 
husband picked up a mule on the road that had been 
abandoned by your cavalry because he was used up; a 
planter came along this morning and wanted to take the 
mule; said the army took it from him; we had fed it 
three months. My husband said to him if he would pay 
him for the feed he could have him. The planter 
would not do that, he wanted to take him free of charge." 
I said to her, "You keep that mule until the planter will 
pay you all you ask of him and if he wants to take it by 
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force let me know it and I will take care of him." He 
left the mule. These planters were very despotic ; their 
word was law before the war. 

LOOKING FOR THE REBS. 

Were summoned to regimental headquarters on busi- 
ness; stayed there one day and night; the next day got 
through business too late, for last train had gone and 
myself and the lieutenant of our company were pretty 
well starved out. All there was to be had was by stay- 
ing with some of the company. The company I stayed 
with had not enough to eat themselves; so along came 
a train ; we jumped aboard, but it was a wood train and 
would only go about a mile or two further. So we 
chartered a hand car to take us eight miles and paid 
twenty dollars. 

March 8, 1863, left Tigerville and came to Lafourche 
Crossing. As we were on the railroad we always 
marched by the cars. Here we did guard duty and held 
dress parades with company. 

The rebels were now beginning to appear in different 
localities. We put a picket a little further out one night 
and it happened that three scary men were put on that 
post. I went up to see how they were and to encourage 
them ; I cautioned them not to give any alarm until they 
were sure that the rebs were coming. I went to the next 
post a quarter of a mile away; whilst there I heard the 
long roll beat in camp. I told the corporal of that post 
to stay with his men on the post. I ran for the camp. 
The captain and lieutenant were both away. Men in 
confusion. The roll meant that the rebels were there. 
Finally restored order and inquired what the matter was. 
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They told that So and So, the three men on that further 
picket, came running into camp, crying "The rebels are 
coming." I knew there were no rebels around, but to 
pacify some of the men that were quite scared I sent a 
couple of sergeants up to the picket post ; they came back 
and reported no rebs. 

INSPECTING THE COMPANY. 

There were two companies stationed on the other side 
of the river Lafourche, our company on one side. 
There was regimental headquarters over there. The 
lieutenant in my company was going to New Orleans; 
he got his pass, and they informed him that there would 
be inspection at a certain hour of the day ; he neglected 
to inform me of it. About a half hour before the time 
the adjutant came over and said, "Are you ready?" I 
said, "For what?" "For the inspection." I said, "First 
I heard of it." Well we went to work with a will; they 
had to black their shoes, dress in the best suit they had, 
with extra clothing in good shape, in knapsack; guns 
shining. So we started over, got into line with the other 
companies. After the Colonel inspected our company 
he said, "Best company on the ground." 

We were camped on a green alongside of a large 
house with the shutters closed on side toward us; a 
family lived there in a very quiet way for six weeks. 
That was all we saw. Finally they sent down some rebel 
prisoners on the cars, who passed a little way from the 
house ; the windows opened, and it looked to be full of 
women and children, waving their kerchiefs at the pris- 
oners. 

The river Lafourche is an outlet of the Mississippi. 
When the water has its natural course it covers all the 
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land, so the people banked up the river ten to twenty 
and more feet high. In the spring of the year it is brim- 
ful, with a strong current; if anybody falls into it they 
do not rise. This river furnishes all the wood the people 
need; all they have to do is to go to the river with a 
hook, and haul out plenty; in a short time the hot sun 
will soon dry it. About every family owns a rowboat; 
they go to market in them, go to church in them, bring 
their funerals in them. 

We always told our men not to lay down their guns 
or give them to anybody, not even to General Banks if he 
called for them, when on duty. I was visiting the guards 
one day. Said to one of them, "What is the matter with 
your gun," and reached for it; he handed it to me. I 
started to march away with it ; then he came to the idea 
what I was after. He begged so I gave it back to him, 
with a good reprimand. 

There was a swamp just above our camp; to go by 
it after sundown it sounded in there like lots of geese 
splashing in the water; it was full of snakes. The levee 
of the river broke away, the water was running through 
an opening under the railroad with great force. One 
of the men took his gun with bayonet on and ran it 
through it and had a snake on it every time, so it must 
have been full of snakes. 

THE PAYMASTER RUNS SHORT. 

May 8, General Banks went by to Brashear City, 
where his army was getting together to start for Port 
Hudson. Every time the paymaster paid our regiment 
he ran short of money, so a number of lieutenants had 
to go to New Orleans to headquarters for paymasters 
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and get our money. We went to the Hotel City, stayed 
until the day after ; I paid fifty dollars apiece for one day 
and one extra dinner. After General Banks got to 
Port Hudson his army was paid off. The Colonel of 
the 25th Connecticut sent a lieutenant to New Orleans 
with the money his men from the regiment sent home. 
I met him on the cars. I noticed that he looked quite 
shabby ; nobody would call him an officer. We went to 
the hotel together. I went to my room; he started for 
the barroom. Soon somebody halloaed at the foot of 
the stairs, "Come down here; tell this man to let me 
have some whiskey." The barkeeper said to him, "We 
are not allowed to sell to privates." He had told me 
who he was on the cars and said he had several thousand 
dollars from the men of their regiment to send home. 
He was one of the best lieutenants of the regiment, so I 
said to the barkeeper, "Let him have some whiskey." 
General Banks's orders were very strict; nobody but a 
commissioned officer could get any whiskey. If the 
officer said, "Let these men have whiskey," that was all 
right. Occasionally on passing through the city I was 
met by some of these, who said, "Lieutenant, do you want 
a drink?" I said, "No," but went up to the saloon and 
said, "Let these men each have one glass apiece of 
whiskey." 

After General Banks left Brashear City for Port 
Hudson, it fell on our Colonel to take charge of Brashear 
City, so our company and Company I were ordered to 
Brashear. We broke camp and reached Brashear near 
midnight by cars, when we found a convalescent camp of 
about twenty-five hundred sick of his army. A platoon 
of soldiers were kept busy all day and every day burying 
the dead; it was then that General Magruder and Dick 
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Taylor came over from Texas with 15,000 men. All 
we had to oppose them were about 1000 to 1200 men in 
the city of New Orleans and on the railroad as far as 
Burwick's Bay. So we had plenty to do. This was 
getting back to Brashear City the second time. The lat- 
ter part of May the weather was hot enough to boil a 
teakettle in the sun. Some deserters were sent from the 
North to us ; in a few days a number of them died. All 
the planters and their families were rebels, so they 
informed the rebel army about our situation. When we 
left Brashear in January every house, barn and sugar 
house had the coverings on; when we came this time 
near the camp there was not a building that had any 
coverings on; nothing but the frames were standing — 
quite a queer sight. 

THE COLONEL GOES HOME. 

Our Colonel's health gave out, so he had to go home. 
The General sent the Lieutenant Colonel (Stickney) of 
his body guard regiment- to take his place. We had 
stopped drilling the middle of April on account of the 
heat. Our men understood everything pretty well ; now 
we wanted to keep them in health and strength to meet 
the rebs when they came. The day the new commander 
came to us he issued orders to drill twice a day, begin- 
ning the next morning. The Lieutenant brought the 
order and read it to me, which said drill twice a day. 
After finishing reading, I said, "I shall not take out the 
first man." "Neither will I," he said. When the drums 
commenced to beat in the morning he went out with the 
men. I did not go, for I always did as I said. After 
it was over he came in, flung his traps down and said, "I 
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will not go out any more." Next morning he was mak- 
ing out the report to send to the commandant. He says, 
"I am going to report myself sick this morning; shall 
I report you also?" So I said, "No; I am not sick; 
only that I shall take nobody out in this hot sun to use 
them up. I want the strength left in them when the rebs 
come." I was lying on our bed at the time resting for 
that purpose; in a day more the drilling fell through. 
I expected to hear from it, but nothing came. 

The aiTny in going to Port Hudson picked up some 
cattle. Drivers were taking them back to Bur- 
wick's Bay. About eighty of the planters had gathered 
together on horses with guns and were going to take 
them from the drivers across the bay. We were eating 
dinner, heard the shots, dropped knives and forks, fell 
in the company and ran by the Colonel's headquarters 
to the dock, and took the steamer for the other side. 
We were in such a hurry that we never thought of report- 
ing to the commander. Landed and put chase to them; 
about a half dozen got horses. I brought up the rear 
with the infantry. I had about forty men ; saw that the 
rebs were all on horses; did not care how many there 
were as long as we were on foot. As soon as they saw 
us they galloped off. We put chase, caught one of them, 
horse and all; kept after the rest for nine miles on 
their soil. 

HOW THE COLORED PEOPLE HELPED. 

In going double-quick in the hot sun near first of June 
had to let the men get in the shade whenever I found 
it, sometimes only under a fence. The country is very 
level in Louisiana and roads cross each other very often. 
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On these the colored people would stand by the hundreds ; 
thought of course something must be doing, to see the 
eighty rebs riding for their lives, a half dozen of our 
horsemen not far behind. When I saw them at a distance 
I motioned to them for water; when we got to them 
they had tubs, pails and cups standing in the road so we 
could drink quick and keep going, for we were heated 
up pretty thoroughly. So three or four times these 
colored folks en route had water on the road when we 
got there. 

After nine miles had been put behind us the Lieutenant 
came to me and said, "We want to go right straight back ; 
we never stopped for orders. If an)d;hing should hap- 
pen we will be to blame," "Well," I said, "let the 
men rest a spell ; you came up here on a horse and we 
on foot;" so we sat down to rest; he was quite nervous 
over it. I said, "Don't be in a hurry; here are forty 
muskets on foot ; I will risk the enemy." We had come 
to an opening; just beyond us a stretch a mile long and 
woods behind it. In front of these the eighty rebs were 
seated on their horses, all in a line perhaps a rod apart. 
So we counted them — eighty. 

We were in a piece of woods on one side of the road 
and a fine house and slave shanty on the other. Trees 
and bushes grew around the house, so that the rebs could 
not see our men. When I thought the men had rested 
enough I said to him, "Before we go back we will go 
across the dooryard, around the corner of it, and show 
the rebs the infantry;" so we did so. As we passed the 
shanty a colored woman came out with a pail of water 
and cup, gave each man a drink. Now I was satisfied 
that these rebs dare not come near us, as we showed them 
the footmen. "Now give me your horse and I will take 

4 
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two horsemen with me and we will guard your rear." 
So they started for the camp. I took the two horsemen 
outside of the trees and bushes where the rebs could see 
us and stayed there. 

At the house close by I saw the front door and gate 
open, rode to tlie door and called, "Halloa there!" A 
middle-aged man came out dressed in a Prince Albert coat 
with a silk hat on his head. I said, "How do you do?" 
and "Are you a rebel or a Union man?" He said, I am 
a Union man." I did not believe the first letter of it, 
but I said, "Are you not afraid up here among these 
rebs?" "Oh, no," he said, "they won't hurt me." I 
said, "Have you any milk in there?" He said, "Yes." 
I said, " Please bring out some." So he went in and 
brought out a pan of milk. I took it on the horse and 
drank it and said, "Thank you," went back to my two 
men, stood there in sight of the rebs until I thought they 
had a good start toward camp. Then we fell back three 
or four times. I rode back to see if they were coming 
and they were at full speed; when they spied me they 
came to a halt every time. They thought, of course, that 
the infantry was not far away. 

SCHEMES OF THE WHITE FOLKS. 

About half way to camp a boy came to me and said, 
"My mother wants to see you." I said, "Where is your 
mother?" He said, "She will be at that gate when you 
get there," pointing toward a fine looking house. So we 
stopped; got off my horse, walked up the yard, which 
was quite large, the house standing from the road one 
sixteenth of a mile, saw two women on the steps, one 
talking to the other with her back toward us. I said, 
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"What is it that you want?" At this place woods were 
hugging the road quite close, so we had to look ocit not 
to get headed off by some of the rebs. No reply came; 
one started down toward me very slow as if she was try- 
ing to detain us. I kept going toward her. I said 
again, "What is it, madam?" No reply. Finally we 
met and she said in a very timid tone, "My father is 
dead and you arrested my brother yesterday. I wish 
you would station a guard over our property; we are 
afraid of the colored people; they might do us harm." 
I saw at once what she was after. I said, "That is 
impossible; you are outside of our lines." I said, 
"What is your name?" She said, "Bradley." She 
appeared to be twenty to twenty-five years old and very 
bashful. I said, "That was your brother we captured 
yesterday; well, he will have a hearing and if not guilty 
will be right back with you, so good day." Jumped back- 
ward, waved my hand and said, "Come inside our lines 
and we will give you protection." That was a game that 
some of these Southern women played — to get up a party 
at their homes or a guard stationed over it when they 
were between Union and rebel lines; then they would 
send to the rebs, "So many Union men at our house, 
come and take them." I thought when I was talking 
with her. Madam, you are not quite smart enough to 
accomplish what you are after. 

We came along a little further. There were three 
paroled prisoners from one of the gunboats, one a 
doctor, one a lieutenant. The latter said, "Lieutenant, 
be careful. I cannot tell you anything, only be careful, 
I am a paroled prisoner. Came through Franklin yester- 
day; you know what that means?" I said, "Yes.'' 
It seems he came through the 15,000 rebs that were mov- 
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ing toward us, as we were running on the other side at 
the start of Burwick's Bay. One of our company who 
was left behind standing on this side said to me when 
we came back, "I saw you fellows a running on the other 
side and did not ever expect to see none of you come 
back alive." 

Every day the enemy would send down cavalry to 
scout. Some would hitch their horses under sheds about 
the sugar houses and the men get in the towers of the 
sugar houses to observe where we were; looking down 
into our camp, with its 2500 sick and only about three 
hundred men fit for duty. 

THE LIEUTENANT ON GUARD. 

It got SO that I was officer of the guard all the time, 
Captain Crofut of Company G, captain of the day all 
the time; the other officers, some were detached doing 
other duties and some were in New Orleans on leave of 
absence, living in furnished rooms. Four companies of 
the regiment were here with the 176th New York, which 
was made up of men from sixty to sixty-five and boys 
from fourteen to eighteen years old. I said to one, 
"Where are your middle-aged men ?" They said, "They 
all ran away after they got their bounty;" from ninety 
to one hundred men was all there was left for duty of 
that regiment. So we used to go on picket in the morn- 
ing and go scouting with fifty men in the afternoon. 
The colonel took a few cavalry through the woods; 
a piece of artillery took the road ; a gunboat would go up 
the bay; we go across the canefields all in line. Occa- 
sionally we would capture a few these rebs. We would 
lay on our arms eveiy night. 
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AFTER THE SCOUTING PARTIES. 

At one of these scoutings we captured a half 
dozen. They were on the ferryboat when our cavalry 
was coming aboard. They were sitting flat on 
the deck. I was passing when one of them said, "Do 
you call that cavalry; one of our cavalrymen would eat 
up a half dozen of such." I said to him, "Be quiet, my 
friend." The more I talked to him the sassier he became, 
fairly insulting. I made a grab for him. Just before 
I got hold of him the Colonel came running, holloaing 
and saying, "Hold on, Lieutenant, remember he is a 
prisoner in our hands." I was just about showing him 
that he was. I walked away; the Colonel went to him 
and talked very nice to him; but I felt as if I'd like to 
got a hold of him to teach him that he was a prisoner in 
our hands and must behave himself; I always treated 
prisoners kindly ; if some were unruly they were made to 
be quiet. 

After going like this week in and week out, the Major 
came to me and said, "Lieutenant, you are to go scouting 
again this afternoon, I will draw the battalion in line so 
you can take your pick." He had them all in line. I 
walked to the front and said, "I want fifty men to go 
across the bay on a scout again ; some of you know what 
there is to be done when you get there, as you have been 
there before. I want nobody to go unless they are able 
to double-quick across those canefields." The furrows 
were about as high as a common man's legs, and I said, 
"After you get across there, there is no more chance to 
be excused. Now is your time, — if not able,— to stay 
home. Fifty men will step to the front." They all stepped 
to the front. I repeated my orders again. "Understand, 
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there is no way of backing out after you get there;" 
tried it again with the same result ; so I counted off fifty 
men from the right of the Hne, and said to them, "Now 
if any of you don't feel that you can hold out over there, 
now is your time to step out," but they all wanted to 
go, because by going four to five hours they were free 
of twenty-four hours of picket duty. 

MEN WHO DEFAULTED. 

So we started, took boat across the bay and lay down 
in the shade waiting for further orders. Soon a cavalry- 
man came in full haste. "My orders to you are, 
Lieutenant, from the Colonel, charge across the canefield ; 
keep going until further orders." So we started on 
double-quick; had gone but a little distance when 
four fell flat and lay there. I halted the company, went 
back and said, "It is too late now to step out ; I warned 
you time and again on the other side to stay there your- 
selves if not competent; get up and into your places 
in line. If you leave it again I will put the sword right 
through you." They kept up after that. 

On one occasion two companies were drawing their 
rations together; got a quarter of beef. I was standing 
by as they, three of them, were carrying it off. They 
acted as if they wanted more help, so I said to a strong 
and healthy looking man, "Step up and help those men 
carry that beef." He said to me, "I am not an able- 
bodied man, sir." I said to him, as he was a robust look- 
ing six-footer, "You will not eat any of that meat." It 
seemed that he was trying to play off, unable to do any- 
thing, so as to be out of the range of bullets, which we 
expected at any moment. He did not get any of that 
beef. 
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As I was going on picket one morning a lieutenant 
of one of the other companies came to me and said, "I 
have two men up in my company and I can't get them 
to do nothing. I wish you would take them today and 
put them through." "Get them in line with the others," 
I said. So he went after them, put them into line, and 
when I came to examine their guns and ammunition 
boxes found them in poor shape. I had to give the 
lieutenant a little advice and a good reprimand to the 
two soldiers. They were both six-footers, one with a 
beard that covered the largest part of his chest; they 
both eyed me sharply when I came near them. So of 
course I looked at them; when they caught my eyes 
theirs would drop. On picket, which was about three 
miles from camp, I kept these two on headquarters post, 
which was generally not in a very important place. 
There I stayed, made the rounds of the whole line on 
horseback every two hours; when I came back the two 
were there every time. 

The men had their rations with them and I went up 
to camp to get mine. In coming back from supper got 
about half way down; saw a man coming up the road, 
a gun on his shoulder and a blanket over his shoulders. 
Finally recognized him as one of the two big fellows. 
On meeting I said, "Halloa, which way now?" I was 
on a horse. "Why," he said, "There is nothing to do 
down there. I thought I would go home." I felt that 
he was trifling with me as he did with his officers. I 
said to him, "Do you know what you have done?" 
"No, didn't do nothing." "You left your post in the 
enemy's country and by so doing you have forfeited your 
life. Didn't your officers ever tell you that?" "No," 
he said. "Well, you have, and I have a right to shoot 
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you right down," placing my hand on my revolver. 
He had a ball in his gun, but I said, "I will forgive you 
this time," as I always looked over the first act of such 
a nature. I double-quicked him back to the picket line in 
front of my horse and said, "Leave this post foiir,feet, 
let me catch you at it, and you will be a dead man." 
He stayed all night after that. He was the "wiskest 
jap." It seemed whenever they put these two on picket 
at night, they would go home and go to bed ; did about 
as they had a mind to. 

I was always kind to my men when they were sick; 
would order the doctor to give them the best of care; 
if not I would see to him. Was the only officer of the 
regiment that made out the rations on paper due the men. 

One of the guards at this picket, a fellow from the 
176th New York Regiment, claimed at his post that he 
could not see after dark, as he was star-blind. I brought 
him to my headquarters in the night as I was visiting 
the posts. This fellow slipped out, it seems, and took a 
sheep of the Government flock and killed it; had it 
ready for breakfast. The keeper came to me and told 
me of it. I called the fellow up and said, "Did you not 
claim to be star-blind; could not see after dark?" He 
had nothing to say, but looked very sheepish. 

A TIGHT PLACE. 

Orders from headquarters were not to let any boat 
pass after dark. I ordered the men on the posts by the 
bay to hail all boats and order them back ; if they would 
not obey to sink everyone of them. I had been on duty 
day and night for about a month ; was pretty well tired 
out for the want of sleep. 
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Midnight of one of these picket and guard duty I 
thought I would go up to camp and take a little rest; 
went into my tent, sat down in a rocking chair. So long 
as we moved by cars, we had quite a little furniture on 
hand, even to a bedstead; had no more than sat down 
before I was asleep. Soon I heard somebody calling 
my name. I jumped up, came out of my tent and said, 
"What is the matter?" It was our Major, who said, 
"Here is a letter for you quite lively, from the Colonel." 
I took it, struck a light and read, "There will be a boat 
that will cross from the Island in the bay to the saw mill 
at one o'clock and that boat must be allowed to pass." 
Looked at my watch, which said five minutes to one. I 
jumped onto my horse and rode about as lively as I 
ever did before; had not been there one minute, when 
the boat started across. Just in time to save them. If 
I had not gone to my tent might not have received the 
letter in time. The Colonel was one of the party. 

Pickets were always left standing alone after dinner 
while scouting and when we reinforced other places 
all night ; kept pretty busy about these days, the forepart 
of June. Guard mounting in the morning; march 
them three miles, station them, go scouting after dinner; 
take all fit for duty to depot every night for several 
weeks. Rebs were all around us, and all natives against 
us. Would go to stations where the rebs were expected. 
One time went to Captain Sanford's station in company 
with a detachment of some of the New York Regiment 
in charge of Captain Fisk. Captain Sanford came out 
and said to the New York men (they were to stay there) 
"Boys, get into line," several times ; not a man got intc 
line; it being midnight all hands were laying down, 
Finally the Captain said, "I want to count you so as 
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to know how many rations I will have to draw." As 
quick as a flash every one of them was up and in line, 
that was lying down. Had to smile to see what a 
change there was after mentioning rations. 

GETTING READY FOR THE SKIRMISH. 

June 19, as usual went to the depot in charge of Major 
Miller, stacked arms; all laid down. I pulled off my 
boots. On waking found daylight, looked at my watch — 
four o'clock ; thought I better pull on my boots, in case 
the Colonel should be along; had no more than done 
so than he was running up the steps, saying to Major, 
"Get your men on this train already waiting." Got on 
the train, started and came to Lafourche Crossing, where 
the rebs were moving on two companies stationed there ; 
had been there since we came to that region. It had been 
headquarters of our regiment until General Banks went 
to Port Hudson. They had had things very easy so 
far; had not seen a rebel. Were fixed in a kind of a 
home-like style, nobody to molest or make afraid so far. 
As we were getting off the cars at five o'clock in the 
morning a lieutenant that had been captain of a militia 
company, himself quite along in years ; had been one of 
my Sunday school teachers, a contractor and builder at 
home, and thought he knew as much about war as any 
body need know ; said to me, "What do you come down 
here for?" I said, "So that the rebs won't carry you fel- 
lows away." "I will guarantee this place for fifty 
dollars ;" so we took breakfast with them. It looked in 
camp like a town meeting election times; they appeared 
to be glad to see us, as they* had hardly seen anybody 
besides Mr. Tucker, who owned the plantation, since they 
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came there. We had skirmished with them and chased 
them for about a month day and night. 

General Emory sent a cavalry company above this 
place to keep an eye on the rebel movements a day or two 
before we arrived. About eleven o'clock one of them 
came down and said to the Colonel, "We have lost every- 
thing ; give us some reinforcements to retake our camp." 
The Colonel said, "Can't give you one man. If we are 
going to have a battle we have to have it right here." 
This was in camp of the two companies stationed there, 
which was in the door yard of Mr. Tucker's house; he 
and family had moved out when the military came first. 
The cavalr3mian would not go back alone. The Colonel 
had to send somebody with him. 

Things began to look as if something would have to 
be done before long. About the middle of the after- 
noon they were coming down the road. The Colonel 
said to the Major, "Take your men out ; keep them from 
the company coming in." The Major divided the men, 
gave me the odd men from five different companies, who 
mustered from sixty to seventy men. Lieutenant N. 
took our men, who numbered about thirty ; the men had 
their knapsacks on. Before starting I said to them, 
"Thrown them in a pile here; we will not be hampered 
with them just now." The Major stationed Lieutenant 
N. in the weeds not far from the road; the rebs could 
not see them there; said to me, "Take your men over 
this embankment of the river Lafourche," so I stationed 
my men there. The road followed this river close to the 
embankment, which is quite high. In the spring of the 
year the river is brimful. 



"HERE THEY COME!" 

At this time, June 20, the water was quite low. There 
was quite a shore from the bank to the water. On get- 
ting there I could not see the rebs but they could see me, 
because the road was so close toi the embankment. I 
said to the Major, "Let me go behind our hospital; let 
the rebs come by. I will cut them off; they will then 
be between two fires — our line of battle in front and I 
in their rear. We will take the whole flock." The 
Major said, "No; my orders are to station you here." 
A large log lay there between the water and embankment, 
lay right for a fortification. I put my men behind it, told 
them to sit down and keep their heads below the log. 
Went back to the Major, who was standing on the 
embankment, and said, "Major, I will bear the whole 
responsibility, only let me go," but he said, "No, stay 
here." 

Our cavalry and rebs were coming along together, 
rebs close behind on a dead walk. The road was quite 
muddy. As our cavalry filed by us the men and horses 
were covered with mud, some of the bridles hanging and 
dragging in the mud, men and horses completely tired 
out. The rebs were on horses too. When opposite our 
hospital got off their horses and halted, the major and 
myself standing on the embankment. Soon three or 
four bullets came along; according to the noise of them, 
were about high enough to hit us, so we made ourselves 
scarce from that spot. I went down to my men and 
stood on the end of the log, telling my men to keep cool, 
have presence of mind, and "don't get excited and keep 
your heads below that log ;" wishing for the rebs to come 
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our way. I did not think they would come, as it took 
quite an effort to get over the embankment. At this 
time Lieutenant N. fired into them from the weeds and 
marched into camp. So soon after they hopped right in 
front of me; stood in a pile like a lot of chickens, 
eighty of them. This was the first time in such close 
quarters, a short stone's throw from each other. I 
always understood that Texans were all good marksmen 
and my men poor marksmen, and yet I wanted to get 
the best of them, and there were more of them than there 
were of us. They stood there quite a while; all they 
could see was me standing at the end of the log. 

FIXING THE SIGHTS. 

I kept talking to my men and looking straight at the 
rebs, did not take my eyes off them, telling the men how 
we would perform. I said, "The distance is about so 
many rods; fix your sight; when you fire take good 
aim and shoot to kill." I divided my fire in two; 
ordered the front rank, which rose up and shot into 
them. Before the smoke settled I could see their feet 
going up and down. Right off they fired, the whole 
pile at once. The distance was so short they underrated 
it and their bullets struck the mud a little over half way. 
The mud flew up in a broad sheet. Then I knew I had 
them. At that moment my rear rank men gave them 
another volley. Then the rebs jumped over the embank- 
ment into the road; left some on the spot. Some ran 
into our hospital and gave themselves up. The Captain 
of the company died there before morning; gave the 
doctor forty dollars to send home to his mother in New 
York State. 
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About that time a piece of artillery on the bridge 
behind us flung- a shell after them; it went over our 
heads about eight to ten feet; on getting into the road 
the rebs had left one horse. I got on to him and rode 
into camp with a bridle cut out of a cowhide, hair on, 
not a stitch in it. 

The camp, from a town meeting which it resembled all 
day, became quite a different looking place. Men began 
to think of their homes ; the lieutenant that said to me in 
the morning that he would guarantee the place for fifty 
dollars had now changed his mind and had on quite a 
long face. 

The Colonel ordered the doctor to vacate the hospital. 
Quite a number of able-bodied men were in the hospital ; 
these the doctor sent to their companies, which were in 
battle line. Some took muskets and entered the line; 
others did not. Two young fellows, healthy looking, 
came to me and said, "Lieutenant, would you be willing 
to let us follow your company so we can get our rations ?" 
I said, "You can come into my company by taking mus- 
kets and get into line with my men. Under no other 
circumstances." They looked far healthier than my men ; 
been living on the fat of the land at the hospital. They 
started off looking quite scared; they ought to have 
stayed at home at the start. 

Had just formed into battle line. The whistle blew. 
A train coming in from New Orleans ; men standing on 
flat cars cheering; so we began to cheer. They were 
men from the 9th Regiment Conn. Vols. It gave 
us new courage, all we had was between three and four 
hundred men on the ground and 1 5,000 rebs not far away 
and yet we expected to whip them when they were ready 
to come against us; did whip them and more than 
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whipped them the next day. Stood in line of battle all 
night. At three o'clock our adjutant came to me and 
said, "Lieutenant, you can lay down and sleep one hour 
with your men. You are to go on picket at four o'clock." 
As we got no attack all night, we expected one at day- 
light sure. I said to him, "I will go but will not take 
any orders from the Colonel;" his way of fighting and 
my way of fighting were altogether different. He wanted 
everything done according to the book. My way was to 
fight in any shape possible, to get the best of the rebs, 
standing, lying down, rolling over, any way to get the 
best of them. Myself and the Colonel had been together 
over a month. He was a great fault finder and being 
a Massachusetts man and lieutenant colonel of General 
Banks's body guard regiment, was quite a man. For 
all that, I did not care; I did it for the good of the 
service. It was big talk, I knew it. I wanted nothing 
in the way. I wanted fair sailing with so many 
against us. 

HOW WE FOUGHT. 

The Adjutant said, "I will go and tell him what you 
said," came back and said, "All right, go ahead." We 
laid down ; it was near a cook shanty, mud a few inches 
deep. Spread my blankets down and took the chopping 
block for a pillow ; had no more than struck the ground 
before we were asleep. At four o'clock he woke me up 
and said, "It is four o'clock; get up and go on picket." 
So we got up. 

It was Sunday morning, June 21, 1863. We had had 
nothing to eat since day before in the morning. I said, 
"I will go and see if I can find something to eat, before 
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we go." When the rebs came down day before, all the 
provost marshals and soldiers that were kept on the 
plantations to keep the darkies straight by their presence 
ran into our camp with their baggage and flung it in a 
pile. I saw a pretty clean piece of bacon stick out; 
pulled it out, took it over to the company and said, 
"Cook this! we will eat it before we go." We eat it, 
drank water with it ; it tasted like castor oil early in the 
morning. 

I shall always remember this 2ist of June, 1863, as it 
is the heaviest day of my life. Before night I weighed 
in the neighborhood of five tons ; had to take on weight 
in order to meet that which was before us, and as we 
were shorthanded, had to put the best foot forward. 
The men with me were not of my own company but 
from five different companies, poorly drilled, awkward 
together at first; mustered them in in face of the rebs. 
I talked to them as a father wottld to his children. I 
found that they looked to me as a child will look to his 
parent. There were men there old enough to be my 
father. I said to them, "Boys, here we are close to the 
work we came here to do; now let us show ourselves 
men and do it manfully." I told them how we would 
perform when the rebs came, that I had to expose my 
life to save theirs in order to do effective work; told the 
whys and wherefores of these things ; if we held together 
like one man we would whip anything that came before 
us. I said these rebs are on the wrong side — they are 
trying to overthrow the best government God and man 
has in this world, where all oppressed people longing for 
liberty can come, which God gave to the forefathers that 
fought and bled for it and handed it down to us to pre- 
serve for future generations; so let us show ourselves 
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men. They began tp feel proud, to all appearance, that 
we were so highly favored to have those things left to 
us to help uphold and sustain. We had quite a little 
time for this kind of talk, as no rebels were in sight at 
that hour in the morning. 

Kept on instructing them in all I could think of to get 
them acquainted with the work which would be on hand 
to do before long. I said further, "We are short- 
handed; we need every man we have, and that man to 
do his duty like a man in all respects, and hold together 
like one man and do the very best we know how ; all you 
got to do is what you are told to do, but that must be 
done like lightning, whatever you are told to do. I am 
going to do all the talking and you are to execute; if we 
hold together like one man we will be enough for almost 
any amount they might send against us ; if anyone steps 
one side and runs when the enemy comes I will put a 
ball right square through him ; if one will run two may 
run. If we are going to run we had better have stayed 
at home. The Government would have been better off 
without us. When you see me run then you all have a 
right to run. A man has never died before his time has 
come, and when his time has come he ought to be ready 
to die. The place of safety is the place of duty." 

HUNTING FOR CHICKENS. 

Major Morgan of the 176th New York Regiment sent 
a half dozen of his men up to the pickets to get some 
chickens; said nothing to me about it. First I heard 
shooting around the pickets. I said, "What is this 
shooting about?" The men said, "Major Morgan's 
men are shooting chickens." I said to one, "Go and tell 
5 



them all to come in here and bring their chickens with 
them." They came in with ten to a dozen chickens. I 
said, "Lay them down here on these boards and go and 
report to Major Morgan for duty." They stooped to 
take the chickens. I said, "No, let them remain there. 
I will take care of them." They hesitated; would not 
go without them. "Start immediately and report to 
the major for duty ; take good advice ; if not, I will send 
somebody with you that will make you." So they 
started. If the Major had said to me that he wanted a 
few chickens I would have let him have some, but to go 
and shoot around a picket when a battle is expected at 
any moment I thought was a little out of place; so we 
kept the chickens. If we had not had these chickens we 
would have had nothing to eat until Monday afternoon. 

Our last meal was Saturday morning. About that 
time one of my men came running and ran into a shanty 
with a duck. A moment or two later a colored woman 
came running up to me with young ducklings in her 
apron. "That man stole the mother to these little ducks," 
she said. I ran into the building to save the old duck. 
As I reached the door I heard the thud of an axe. He 
had just cut its head off. I was a moment too late. 

When the pickets begin to shoot it is the rule for the 
pickets to fall back on the line of battle. I did not pro- 
pose to do this, as we were shorthanded; did not wish 
to give them any chance to work around us but to keep 
a good hold on them and hold them with my picket as 
long as I could; then hand them over to the line of 
battle. They came down, flung out skirmishers and we 
went at it. As soon as we were getting the advantage 
of them they disappeared. Soon they came again; it 
rained hard in the morning. I was a little concerned 
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about the muskets in line of battle, that they might not 
go off when wanted. I said to the Colonel, "Let the 
men go in the tents while it rains ; if out, to keep the lock 
of the muskets under their rubber capes," and they did 
so. Ours we kept using against the rebs, so we knew that 
they were all right. I gave each of my posts a chicken 
and they found some kettles and cooked them. 

One post I put out a little farther than the others for 
a bait. When their chicken was nearly done the rebs 
came down ; my men ran off, rebs took chicken, pot and 
all. I was back at the time talking and reasoning with 
the commander. When I came back found them even 
with the other pickets. I said, "What are you here 
for?" They told me how they lost their chicken. I said, 
"Well then, you will have to go without any or go up 
and see if the rebels will divide with you." About that 
time the Colonel sent up the cavalry company that was 
driven in the day before, one hundred men, one hundred 
horses. The men, wearing large regulation hats, made 
quite a large appearance. 

GETTING ACCUSTOMED TO IT. 

My men now did not appear to be afraid at all. I 
said to the Captain, "Let us ride up to that sugar house 
yonder to see what there is back of it." Before we got 
very far I looked up the road and saw a large force 
coming down it. I said to the Captain, "Look up the 
road!" He looked, appeared to be quite surprised and 
said, "I have to go right back into camp with my com- 
pany. They will cut me all to pieces with their rifles ;" 
came back to the men. He gave the command to fall in 
to his men and all went into camp. 
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My men had now spied the rebs, and began to look a 
little scared. I said, "Let them go ; we will have more 
room to maneuver in and we will take care of ourselves 
too; don't be afraid." Some kept looking up at me to 
see, I thought, if I was afraid. The rebs kept coming 
nearer every moment. I did not know what a minute 
or two might bring around. I thought of the men with 
me that had families at home and of their children. I 
was thankful that I was single. In the brush the day 
before with them I found that they were not as good 
marksmen as I supposed they were, so I did not fear. 
They halted about a rifle shot away and flung out their 
skirmishers. They sent bullets toward us and we toward 
them ; gave them about as good as they sent. 

Soon their main force disappeared. Their pickets 
kept at us occasionally. They would disappear, perhaps 
to draw us into a trap. We kept on our line. As soon 
as they showed themselves we let them have it. After 
awhile whenever they came out I flung my posts into a 
skirmishing line and advanced on them. Generally they 
ran off. Occasionally a squad of cavalry would make 
their appearance, for reconnoitering purposes no doubt. 
We always gave them a volley and away they would go. 

As things now looked a clash would take place before 
long. As often as I could get away I rode down to the 
commander to have everything ready for them when I 
had to let go of them. As I had no aide I had to do that 
kind of work myself. Coming back on one of these trips 
I found one of my men gone. I said, "Where is 
Smith ?" "He stands down yonder on the embankment 
of the river," my Orderly said, "looking up toward us, 
with his gun on his shoulders." I motioned to him; he 
came up; as he passed me I reached for his neck; 
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choked him until his face was of a different color. He 
was a man built like a hogshead ; would weigh two hun- 
dred pounds. I said to him, "Get in line; leave it four 
feet, let me catch you at it and you will be a dead man." 
He kept his place after that. He was a great wrestler; 
would throw every man in the regiment. I supposed 
he thought it was about time for him to start in order 
to save his life, as things were getting quite hot at the 
front, or as one said of a a captain that took his com- 
pany to the front, "To all appearance here we will have 
to fall back and as I am a little lame I better start now." 
Kept the commander posted; said to him, "If any 
come after dark they may come on their hands and knees ; 
kneel the men down and rake the ground occasionally, 
that was what dropped them. We were told by pris- 
oners, that they were to attack us at one o'clock. That 
was the time when they first came in sight in force the 
time the cavalry left us on picket. They thought they 
would take us after dark; crawl on us, take us, etc., 
before we least expected, I suppose. 

ALWAYS ON WATCH. 

They did not find us asleep. I had skirmished with 
them off and on all day; the men got quite tired out; 
had only those chickens since day before morning, twelve 
chickens for sixty men ; had my men drilled, on hearing 
a volley fired at us in line of battle, to fall down as quick 
as lightning at a certain distance of firing. There was 
plenty of time to fall down on hearing the report before 
the bullets would come. I got so used to the bullets that 
they sounded to me like bumble bees passing. About 
dark I had my men in a skirmishing line; rebs dis- 
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appeared. Said to Orderly, "Take the men back to their 
posts again. I will go down into camp and get the new 
guard. 

All started oflf but one young man, a sergeant of a 
New Haven County company, a good soldier ; had done 
good duty all day ; he hung back. I called him by name 
and said, "Why don't you go; didn't you hear me say 
I would go down and get the new guard ; then you can 
lay down and rest." "Well," he said, "I just as leave get 
killed here as to go out there and be shot," and com- 
menced to cry. I said, "You will have to go once 
more;" he would not go. I could not spare one man; 
all were tired out ; could not excuse anybody, as the rebs 
were in force a gunshot away. Took out my revolver 
and pointed it at him, tears falling down my cheeks; 
could feel them, for it was quite dark now. Would have 
shot if he had not started. He started with the others 
for the posts. 

I hurried to camp; the new guard was waiting for 
me. Said to the Lieutenant in command, "Come on." 
At that moment my orderly came running to me and said. 
"They are coming." I said to the lieutenant of the 
company to take them to the line of battle. I would go 
up and take care of my men. I said to my Orderly, "If 
they come before I get back bring the men back to this 
ditch, lay down and fire into them as fast as you can, 
and fire to kill, until I come." 

REBS SWEARING AT THEIR MEN. 

On arriving I found my men in the place I ordered 
before leaving, lying on their bellies firing into the rebs 
as they were getting into line. About a stone's throw 
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away the piece of artillery and platoon of infantry were 
firing at the rebels. Rebel officers were swearing at their 
men to get them into line of battle. The artillery 
belonged to the Regular Army. The men got so nervous 
toward the end that they dropped the ammunition on the 
ground. I sang out to the Captain several times to look 
to his men. The platoon of infantry belonged to a Mas- 
sachusetts company. They toward the end would break 
every time they fired; the lieutenant in charge was a 
good one. He said to them, "If you don't get into line 
I will let you stand right here and let the rebs take you." 
I halloaed at them too several times. All this time the 
rebs were getting into line. All at once they fired a 
volley and started on a charge and gave a yell. It was 
now quite dark. I sang out, "Hurrah for our side;" 
my horse turned about. I supposed he was hit; took 
my feet out of the stirrups, felt over my chest to see if 
I could feel something wet; found everything right. 
We now ordered our men back ; my men crawling in on 
hands and knees. 

The artillery came in a hurry, all to form on our 
line of battle. The Colonel had ordered the line to fire 
before we got there. Being dark, part of two companies 
ran off on seeing us coming in such a hurry. I jumped 
off my horse, flung the bridle over a stake of a tent, and 
ran amongst them. They were very- much excited ; had 
to take hold of them and take the first to the front. 
Had to take my sword, place it across their backs ; would 
take as many of them as my sword would cover; so 
would push them to the front. They would not budge 
unless they felt something at their backs. Finally after 
awhile some came back, when they saw how the line 
was getting reformed, of their own accord. I was 
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yelling to them with all my energy, the battle going on 
all this time. A lieutenant of the Massachusetts com- 
pany came around and said, "These are my men." I 
said, "Where were you? why not look after them?" 
After the line was reformed, they felt somewhat ashamed 
of themselves and done pretty well. 

TIRED OUT. 

When the Colonel ordered, "Cease firing!" horses 
were tumbling and groaning in the weeds ; men were call- 
ing for water by scores. It was dark. It did not sound 
very friendly. The Colonel sang out, "Officer of the 
guard, station out your guard again." I said, "Colonel, 
give me new men, my men are tired out." He said, 
"Take them from wherever you- want to." I stepped 
up to a captain and said, "Captain, let me have so many 
files off your company." He stepped in front of them 
and commanded so many files to step to the front. Not 
one man started. I stepped in front and commanded 
them to come to the front. Then they would not. We 
took hold of them one at a time and pulled them out, as 
many as we wanted. 

I pulled out one and he ran back into line. I said, 
"What is the matter with you?" "I am a corporal." 
I said, "Just the man I want to take care of these men." 
Met this same corporal in New Orleans on the street, 
after; in passing eyed me sharp and moved to give me 
plenty of room to pass. 

Took these men out on the field; said to them," Get 
down on your hands and knees and crawl in here; go 
about so many yards, keep to the ground." "Shant do 
no such thing," several said. 
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I got down and said, "Come on." They crawled 
after me; went back, got some more, crawled in 
before them and so on until I had enough to form 
the line. The ground was covered with wounded rebs, 
holloaing for water. Most of them were shot through 
the chest as they were crawling on their hands and knees 
to get under our fire, but we raked the ground. 
Expected that they would do that if they came after 
dark ; in the rear, where they formed into line whilst the 
pickets and artillery were firing into them, they were 
busy with lights all night; in the morning all those in 
front of our line of battle were dead but one; he had 
both ey^ shot out. 

We had to keep together with a firm grip after the 
battle thinking they might come again before morning, 
as they had plenty of men not far away. The wounded 
asked for water. I was thirsty m5'-self, the river close 
by, but could not stop long enough to get a drink. After 
the firing ceased I went to get ammunition for my men. 

KEEPING THE STRAPS ON. 

On passing down the line I saw an officer standing 
behind a company. Had no straps on. Supposing him 
to be the captain of it, I said, "Captain, look after your 
ammunition; they may come again before morning." 
"I shall fight them if they do," he said. "I am not a 
captain; I am a colonel." "Well, then," I said, "excuse 
me. Colonel." It was Colonel Cahill of the 9th Conn. 
Vols. The regiment was doing provost duty in New 
Orleans. He came up to assist us with all the men that 
could be spared down there. It was these men who came 
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up on flat cars the day before, after we had a little brush 
with the rebs. 

Before the battle all officers but myself and a captain 
of a New York regiment pulled their straps oflf their 
shoulders. My men said to me, "Pull yours off too." 
I said, "No, I will not please them or think enough of 
them to pull them off. They were not put on to take off 
until this war is over." I don't know but what those 
officers that pulled their straps off thought of getting 
taken prisoners. I did not go to war to get whipped but 
to whip; I did not for once lose confidence but that we 
would whip them. Well, we more than whipped them, 
engulfed them, set the trap for them and they came in 
just as we had planned it, for all that the citizens went 
to them and told them how many men we had. 

CAPTURED A SWORD. 

I took a sword from a reb lieutenant after he was 
wounded, one of the most daring ones of the crowd ; it 
was as sharp as a razor. I sent it over to head- 
quarters with one of my corporals toward morning. 
After we got all straightened out in the morning I went 
over. Colonel Cahill was in command, as his commission 
dated older than our colonel. I said, "Colonel, I sent a 
sword over here last night which I took from a wounded 
rebel and by your permission I will take it home as a 
trophy." He said, "Yes, I have been looking at it. I 
would like to have it myself, but you are entitled to it." 
Whenever we met after we could not get away from each 
other. 

He was a good soldier. In the morning, being 
Monday morning, we took things easy ; let the men walk 
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around to rest themselves. I sat down on the piazza of 
headquarters. A colored man with a gun on his 
shoulder, and a white man by his side, came in front of 
me and said, "Here is a prisoner," with quite a military 
bearing. The white man spoke up and said, "After 
the battle last night I went into a building, got to sleep. 
This man grabbed my gun, then woke me and said, 
'Surrender!'" I said to the Colonel, "Here is a pris- 
oner; what shall be done with him?" He said, "Take 
him to the guard house." The darkie marched him, 
soldier style, off. I said, "Leave the gun here;" it 
looked to me as if the fellow wanted the colored man to 
bring him in. 

In the forenoon a rebel flag of truce came up. I was 
stationing the new guard; we had a company of 
cavalry. As we reached the lower flank of our line of 
battle I saw cavalry coming toward us at full speed, but 
soon about that time they took a flank movement. I 
could not believe that they were rebs, as they were in 
with a flag of truce, and did not know but what they 
might be our cavalry. Halted my men, ran into camp 
to see if our cavalry was there and there they were. If 
I had known they were rebs, I might have had them also, 
as I had fifty men with me and guns loaded. The rebs 
were only a short gunshot away. I said to the Colonel, 
"How is this ? rebels here with a flag of truce and their 
cavalry scouting on our flank." He said, "Captain 
Johnson is in command of the truce; you go up, tell him 
to haul in their cavalry. Take the officer of the day with 
you." 
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IN THE REBEL CAMP. 

About all the planters, as far as they had heard of the 
battle, night before, were in our camp to see how things 
stood. They hitched their horses to tent posts, trees, 
and so on. Each of us took a horse. A planter came 
up to me and said, after I got on the horse, "That is 
my horse." I said, "When I get through with him you 
can have him." He was the owner of the land the 
battle was fought on. We started. On seeing the 
rebel pickets he said, "We ought to have a flag, they 
may fire on us." I said, "My handkerchief is all mud; 
how is yours?" He hauled one out of his pocket fresh 
from the iron. I broke a twig of a tree, tied it on it 
and carried it to please him. He appeared to be quite 
nervous. 

We found the flag of truce standing under a tree; 
from fifteen to twenty men, to appearance all officers, a 
discouraged looking lot. I said, "Is Captain Johnson 
here?" One came out of the file toward me and said, 
"I am Captain Johnson." I said, "How is it you are 
here with a flag of truce and your cavalry are scouting 
on our flank ; my orders from the commander to you are 
to haul them in immediately." He turned to the crowd, 
called a name and said, "Go up, tell the general to haul 
in the cavalry." A long-legged fellow got on to a 
little horse, feet almost on the ground. The horse could 
not get off a walk as far as I could see. By the time he 
got to the general, their cavalry had seen all they wanted 
and gone home. 

I said to Captain Johnson, "Is that the way you people 
respect the rules of war. If I had my way about it I 
would detain the whole of you." 



There were from fifteen to twenty, I and the Captain of 
the day alone on their soil one half a mile beyond the 
rebel pickets and my partner a little shaky. T said I 
weighed five tons the day before; had not lost very much 
at that time. They had come down to see about taking 
their dead away; they furnished ambulances and we 
furnished men to load them in and deliver them to them 
at their picket line. It looked to me that their cavalry 
in coming so close to our line of battle were looking for 
their men ; probably could not believe that so many lost 
their lives there. I carried to camp the rebel guns dur- 
ing the night in case they would attack us again before 
morning, that they should not fall into their hands. 
Among them were fifty fowling pieces, nice and fine; 
placed them in headquarters. In the morning after the 
battle the 15th Maine Regiment was sent up from New 
Orleans. The officers spied the fowling pieces and took 
all of them. Our Major came to me and said, "Those 
fowling pieces are all gone and no one knows where to." 
I looked around and soon found a colored man with 
one of them. I said to him, "Where did you get that 
gun?" He said, "That belongs to my captain." Took 
it from him; had my men to place back; found them 
all in that way amongst that regiment. We thought if 
anybody was entitled to the pieces it was our company, 
not those who had no hand in the battle. 

I felt quite hungry. After straightening things out, 
said to my Orderly, "I am going to have something to 
eat now." I learned through prisoners that the planters 
of the neighborhood of the battle had told the rebel 
soldiers how many men we had, etc. Our Colonel had 
put up placards on trees, "Soldiers must not med- 
dle with anything belonging to citizens;" got a lot of 
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men to find camp kettles, put water inside them and fire 
under them, and a lot to go to find turkeys, geese, ducks, 
chickens and all they could find. I never saw so many 
camp kettles together before. Soon those came in with 
the game. We fed all present; offered none to the 
Colonel. He said nothing to me about it afterwards. 
Had had nothing to eat since Saturday morning ; a little 
chicken day before. Our appetites were first class about 
this time. 

CUTTING OFF HIS BOOTS. 

My boots I could not get off. It rained early Sunday 
morning; wore a rubber coat; the rain filled them so 
I had to empty them occasionally, so after eating the tur- 
key, duck, chicken and goose dinner I could not pull them 
off. Had to cut them off. The stockings were all mud. 
I thought that I might find some socks and shoes in head- 
quarters, where the Colonel, Lieutenant Colonel, Major 
and Chaplain had made their home for some time, 
Went over bare-footed. On going upstairs found one 
of my men lying down xinder the stairs. I said to him, 
"What are you here for?" He said, "I am sick." I 
said, "Come out, let me look at you ; if you are sick I 
will take care of you." He came out. I said, "You 
don't look very sick, but you are. I will take care of you ; 
go over to the company, I will be back in a few moments." 
I went upstairs, the place had been deserted. Found a 
pair of socks that somebody had worn to satisfaction by 
the looks and a pair of army shoes. Put on the socks, 
then the shoes, but were not long enough. Cut the 
counters off, then put them on, my heels sticking out. 
Felt better because was not bare- footed. 
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Came back to company. Men had their liberty. Guns 
stacked. Looking for the man I found under the stairs, 
could not see him. Asked my Orderly if he had seen 
So and So. He said, "Yes, a few minutes ago," but 
now he was not visible. Looking over to another com- 
pany which were standing in line, I saw him standing 
in their line. I went over, said to him, "How is it that 
you are not with our company?" He said, "I guess I go 
where I have a mind to." I said, "What is that you 
say?" grabbed him by the neck and choked him pretty 
well, for he was not sick ; had been with me all through 
the picket and battle; had been exposed to bullets for 
sixteen to eighteen hours. I thought perhaps he thought 
we had to go out again ; so as the line of battle was not 
so much exposed he associated himself with them. 

BOSOM SHIRTS FOR THE REBS. 

The Colonel sent the 1 5th Maine up to Thibodeaux, a 
place three to four miles above here. They found a lot of 
wounded rebs there, brought them down in ambulances. 
All had on fine bosom shirts, that the rebel ladies had 
furnished them. They looked at us as they passed by 
and of course we also looked at them. We took it easy 
now ; everybody felt pretty big. Some men said to me, 
"Don't want to go home at all." It was then that we 
drew whiskey rations; we received one gallon. I put 
men in line to weigh it out about what I thought in 
quantity a man ought to have ; it only went a little over 
half way around. Sent my Orderly back for another 
gallon. Came back without any and said only one gal- 
lon was allowed to a company. I wrote a line, signed 
my name to it, gave it to Orderly to give to the colonel 



commanding, Colonel Cahill. Came back with another 
gallon. When the other commanders of companies saw 
that, they sent down also but all came back empty. I 
received after two gallons, the others only one gallon. 

My men felt pretty good over that. They would have 
gone now to the cannon's mouth with me. I went over 
to the telegraph office; a soldier operator in command. 
"How do you do?" he said, calling me by name and said, 
"Do you know where you placed me last night?" I said 
"I don't recollect of ever seeing you before." "You 
grabbed and placed me on picket after the battle." "Ah, 
was you one of them?" 

All day Sunday General Emory, in the city, was asking 
how things stood at Lafourche Crossing, as they had 
taken every station above us; also Brashear City, and 
now there was nobody between these 15,000 rebs and 
the city of New Orleans only us. He was quite anxious. 
The word went down every time that he telegraphed, 
"Evef)rthing is ready for them when they come ; Lieuten- 
ant Quien of Company K, 23d Regiment, is on picket 
and is handling them manfully; don't fear." 

The first horse I rode the day of battle was the one we 
took with its owner up at Brashear; he was the hardest 
riding horse I ever rode ; had to exchange him ; probably 
that accounts for it that he could not get away from us 
the time we chased them up nine miles. 

A GREAT DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Stayed there until Wednesday evening. The Quarter- 
master came around with some rations ; finally had every- 
thing ready for the rebs. I could figure on every one of 
my men to do their duty; they now saw that there was 
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something in what I told them before the battle. We 
expected to get another chance at them, but they made 
no appearance up to Wednesday evening. Every gun 
had a charge in it, every cartridge box was full and 
every pocket of the men was full. All had all the ammu- 
nition that they could carry; I had my pockets full, 
standing in line in the daytime and pointing toward them 
at night, with courage in every man's heart. 

Wednesday evening near sundown I saw a cavalry- 
man whom I had not seen before gallop up to the further 
end of our line of battle ; called the commander to him, 
and said something to him. He went back to his com- 
pany and marched them toward the depot. I saw at a 
glance what was going on, let go of my reins; he went 
to every company. They marched toward the depot. 
He came to me last, called me to him and said, "Take 
your men on board the cars as soon as possible." It 
gave me such a blow that tears flowed from my eyes, for 
we felt that we would be enough for them no matter how 
many came. My men heard what the cavalryman said 
to me ; they were all unstrung ; were good for nothing 
now. Other companies were marching off. I sat down, 
letting the tears roll off ; finally they were all gone and 
me standing in line of battle. Some of my men said, 
"Aren't you going?" I said, "Don't be in a hurry;" 
stayed there until I thought that they had all got on 
board the cars. 

Finally I thought they must all be snugly fixed on 
board; started my company. On arriving found all 
standing on both sides of the railroad track. Marched 
my men between the two lines to find the cars; kept 
going; could see no cars. Finally came to them. 
Said to my men, "Get aboard here." It was partially 

6 
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filled with colored people. I said, "Now I am going 
to have a rest;" laid down and was asleep soon after. 
Finally woke up. 

It was broad daylight. I said, "Where are we now?" 
A colored man close to me said, "Just where you was 
last night;" had not moved at all. 

I did not hear of it until several years after, that the 
Colonel marched the men through the woods all night 
to find rebels. I think if a few thorough rebs had met 
them they could have captured the whole lot, so dis- 
organized ; I thought it a foolish move. The Major said 
to me several years after, "Where were you after we 
left the battle field of Lafourche? we could not find any- 
thing of you." I said I was on board the cars, where I 
was ordered. 

IN NEW ORLEANS. 

Finally started for New Orleans in company with Com- 
panies B and E; reached Algiers depot in afternoon. 
The Major walked to the office to report. We all had 
stacked arms. Came back holding a paper in one hand. 
Said to me, "Quien, you are to go back on a train now 
getting up outside to Lafourche Crossing. Orders are 
to hang on to the train by all means." Myself and men 
were all mud. Said to him, "Take another company; 
let my men rest, as they are all tired out." He held 
up the paper and said, "This paper says for your com- 
pany and no other." I said, "Well, boys, that being 
the case, we can go; so fall in." Took the train to 
where the colored people had collected, loaded up all we 
could get on of them; those left kept walking toward 
New Orleans; came back at midnight, so kept me and 
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company on the railroad as gxiard and the other men were 
taken up on the racecourse near Mariene hospital. 

Every day we would go up on the railroad to pick up 
the colored folks; would go with tender ahead, in case 
we were attacked to come down head first; had a flat car 
in front of the tender. We formed a circle on the car, 
men kneeling, pointing, hand on the trigger, myself 
standing in the center of the circle, revolver in hand. 
Colonel Colbum of the 12th Conn. Vols, was superin- 
tendent of the railroad, standing with the engineer in 
the cab, pointing with a gun ; the rest of the men scat- 
tered through the train. 

GUARDING THE RAILROAD. 

I always called for volunteers to come on the flat car 
with me. The man I had found under the stairs, and 
who went and stood with another company and said to 
me, when I remonstrated, "Guess I go where I have a 
mind to," when he got choked a little, was always one 
of the first to come on the flat car. 

On going through the different stations they would 
be crowded with people to see us go by. There were 
upwards of one hundred men employed on the road as 
conductors, brakemen, engineers, firemen, switchmen, 
yard hands, etc., and were under the Government pay as 
the Government ran the road. These were all Southern 
men. Colonel Colburn said to me that General Emory 
told him to keep two companies on the road as guard, 
but "I think one good company is as good as two poor 
ones." He said he thought of mustering these idle rail- 
road hands into a company. So got the guns and 
accouterments, then called a meeting of them, told what 
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he wanted of them, to take arms to help guard the rail- 
road, but only a few would take them. I said to the 
Colonel, "What are you going to do about it?" "Well, 
he said, "Guess better give it up, as only a few would 
take arms." I said, "You call your men together and I 
will draw my men around them and we will make them 
take them." He kinder smiled and said, "If we should 
force them they are good for nothing anyway, so we 
better let them alone." 

As soon as the hurry was over I started to get some 
other kind of footwear than what I brought from the 
battlefield. On going through the streets of Algiers, 
groups of men were standing on the corners ; heard them 
say, "They must have had a pretty hard time up there 
by the looks of him." These all were Southerners; got 
a pair of socks, then went for the shoe shop. About as 
soon as I took a seat a lieutenant from one of the Ver- 
mont regiments came up to me and greeted me by saying 
"You fellows did well up there." I pulled off my 
shoes; he saw my stockings. He ran out and bought 
me a pair of socks, and came back. "Here, put these 
on." I said, "I have a pair here, thank you ever so much 
for being so thoughtful." Finally got fixed out; came 
out; he followed me out and said, "I am from such a 
regiment Vermont Vols., have spent all my pay; owe a 
bill of three dollars and the party want and need the 
money. I wish you would lend me three dollars." I 
said, "Yes, I will, you being so kind as to get a pair of 
socks for me when you thought I needed them;" so let 
him have three dollars. 
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A GOOD BATH. 

Finally thought would take a good wash ; went into a 
nearby grocery and fruit store; said to the lady in 
attendance, "Could you let me have a bowl of water 
and a towel so I can take a wash ? will pay you whatever 
you say." She said in a not friendly tone, "We go to 
the river to wash here." So I had to go to the river to 
wash. It was the Mississippi; had water enough but 
no towel ; wiped my face with my shirt ; had not had any 
change of underwear for some time. Suggested to the 
men to take off their shirts and turn them inside out; 
would be a change; so we all did so until we could get 
others. 

Our regimental headquarters were at the racecourse; 
had to go there for rations and clothing. On one occa- 
sion found some of our regiment lying beside the horse 
car track completely used up. I stopped the car, told 
them to get aboard; went along a little further, found 
another lot in same condition, took them aboard ; finally 
got the car full. Conductor said, "Pay their fare?" I 
said, "No matter about the fare. I will call at the office 
of your superintendent when we get up there and tell 
him about it." The cars only ran to the superintendent's 
office, which was something over a mile from the race- 
course. The track was laid to the racecourse. Went up 
to his office and said, "I have a car load of soldiers out- 
side, brought them up without paying any fare ; want to 
take them up to the racecourse." He said, "All right." 
If he had said all wrong they would have gone up just 
the same. I thought he must have smelled a rat, for he 
and all the company were rebels. 
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HOW THE SOUTHERNERS TREATED THE DARKIES. 

Coming back on one of these trips, was late for the 
ferryboat, which stopped running- at nine o'clock ; it was 
operated by the Government. After that time a man 
with a large rowboat took people across the river. The 
fare was ten cents. A lot of Southern ladies and gentle- 
men were aboard. I sat at the further end ; two colored 
men sat next to the boatman. After we started he col- 
lected the fare. One of the colored men handed him a 
dollar and half bill. After a little while the colored man 
said, "Let me have my change." The boatman said, "Be 
quiet." After a while the colored man again said, "Let 
me have my change." He now spoke quite sharp and 
said, "You be quiet; where did you get this money?" 
He said, "We sawed wood in New Orleans and got that 
for pay." I thought of course that those gentlemen 
and ladies being near by would see that the colored men 
would get their change. The boat landed; the ladies 
and gentlemen all walked away. I was the last one to 
come out and came out quite lively. Said to the boat- 
man, "Give these men their change." He said, "I was 
going to give it to them." I said, "No, you was not. 
If I ever catch you again trying to rob poor colored 
people I will drown you in this river." I counted the 
change over and gave it to the colored men. 

This game was played by a good many of these rebs. 
If colored folks who bought anything gave a bill, the 
rebs would keep the whole. Before the war a colored 
man had no business to have any money unless he had a 
written paper from his master, stating what he could get. 
Quite a number of colored folks came to our quarters 
and said "I bought so and so of a planter which came 
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to fifty or seventy-five cents, gave him a five dollar bill 
and he won't give me back no change." We used to 
say, "Here, corporal or sergeant, take a man or two 
with you, go along with this party and get their change." 
They got it every time. 

We slept in cars and on platforms at Algiers Depot. 
One night a French citizen came in and reported that the 
rebs were in the place. The Colonel sent a watchman to 
wake me up; heard some one at the car door sing out 
"Sergeant!" I said, "Who do you call sergeant here?" 
"You," he said. "The Colonel wants to see you; the 
rebels are here." Came out ; met the Colonel, who said, 
"They say the rebels are in the place ; get the men together. 
We will go and see about it." At that time the French- 
man handed the Colonel a gun, saying, "Here, Colonel, 
I brought my gun; will hand it over to you to show 
that I am a loyal man." He appeared to be quite excited. 
Got the men together, marched all over the place; 
couldn't find any rebs. 

All able-bodied men of Algiers went over to New 
Orleans to sleep every night, afraid that the rebs might 
come and press them into their service. Every boat was 
sent and moored on the New Orleans side every night. 
The rebels had overrun the whole country above us. 
Merchants could get nothing from the country. Eggs 
went up to ten cents apiece. General Banks sent General 
Weitzel down from Port Hudson with men enough as 
they thought to take them, but had to send for more. 
While waiting for the reinforcements the rebs took the 
hint and went back into Texas. When General Butler 
went up on the New Orleans and Opelousas railroad a 
train of flat cars was attacked from ambush by the rebs 
and suffered quite heavily. The rebs burnt the bridge 
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at Lafourche Crossing. General Butler rebuilt it. 
When we evacuated it we burnt the same bridge and the 
rebs rebuilt it but only had use of it a short time. 

THE DEATH ROLL. 

While stationed at Algiers, a number of my men 
became sick. I sent nineteen to the hospital one day and 
not one came back. All died with typhoid fever. I 
thought if the men could get their pay they might buy 
things different from army rations and it would help their 
health. I went over to New Orleans to talk it over with 
Major Sherman, the head paymaster of the department. 
He thought it would be a good idea and said, "I will call 
them all in here ;" so in the office came all the paymasters 
of the departments. He said, "This is your paymaster," 
pointing to one. 

They were all quartered in the same building with the 
Major, which was in the house of General Briggs, a 
member of the Regular Army now in the rebel army. 
His picture hung on the wall head down and heels up in 
what was formerly his parlor. 

As I had men from five different companies and had to 
make out five different rolls the paymaster took the 
blanks, went over to the depot and asked the Colonel to 
let us have one of the vacated offices. There being quite 
a number of them, he showed me one and said, "You can 
go in there and make them out." We were nicely at 
work when somebody jumped against the door, saying, 
"What are you doing in my office here?" On looking 
up, saw a man standing in the open door looking like a 
wild man, greatly excited. I saw that he was one of the 
rebel clerks before we came. I started for him, got 
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almost near enough to learn him better than to talk like 
that to us; as we never took an insult from any rebel. 
As Colonel Colburn came up behind him that saved the 
bacon for the reb. 

VIEWS OF SOME FOREIGNERS. 

The Government filled a steamboat, which was the 
Wabash, full of rebel prisoners to ship them North. 
Not scores but hundreds of rebel women came to the boat 
the day before leaving and brought all kinds of delica- 
cies, clothing of all descriptions, fans, etc. On passing I 
saw a large old lady standing in the middle of the street, 
saying, "Where can I buy more fans?" Whenever the 
rebel prisoners were transferred there were always a lot 
of rebel women ministering to them. I was walking on 
the wharf where the gunboats lay after Vicksburg and 
Port Hudson had fallen. There were groups of South- 
em people, Germans, Americans, French, talking amongst 
themselves. In the Southern papers they said the 
Hartford and a number of the best boats had been sunk 
by their batteries. The Union paper stated that the Hart- 
ford, which was Farragut's flagship, was at the wharf 
in company with the others. One of them said, "There 
is the Hartford." Others said, "No, that boat was sunk 
at Port Hudson." One German remarked "We will 
soon have some beer now." The French did not appear 
to care which side whipped as long as they could get 
their coffee and brandy with tobacco. 

Met a gentlemanly-looking man who entered into con- 
versation with me. Told me that he was a minister, 
would preach a sermon on a day that President Lincoln 
appointed as a Day of Prayer; would like to have me 



come and hear him. I said I would. As everything 
was quiet, went up and heard him. As I came in the 
door he had commenced his discourse, but bowed to me. 
He preached a thorough Union sermon: said to his 
hearers, "I told you when Farragut was on his way here, 
that he would be here; and now Farragut is here," he 
shouted. After the meeting he came straight to me, 
wished me to go to his house with him; wanted to tell 
me what Union people had to contend with in New 
Orleans before we came. 

After the battle of Bull Run they brought some of the 
prisoners to New Orleans. If anybody showed them 
any sympathy they were threatened with all kinds of 
violence; but he said, -"I could not speak or give any- 
thing, but I gave them a friendly look." He said he 
held his congregation together as long as he could. 
Men could get no more work, or any kind of help, unless 
they went into the rebel army. The city had a trough 
near a fountain ; would fill it and have water flowing in it 
right along, and those men that would not enlist were 
dipped and held imder water until they would. "I saw 
the trough," he said. He saw the mob go in to the 
mint that took out a half of a million dollars. 

When the sick rebel prisoners were brought from 
Vicksburg and Port Hudson some were dead on land- 
ing; others died on the way to the hospital. A lot that 
came in one day would nearly all be dead the next. The 
hospital authorities gave them the same kind of clothing 
that the men wore while in the hospital. The rebel 
ladies came right in, took oflf these clothes and put on 
them fine bosom shirts. 

I met the lieutenant to whom I lent three dollars on the 
street one day. He said he had not the money then ; met 
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him again a few days after. It was the time when most 
all olficers carried their shoulder straps in their pockets. 
He hauled his out and handed them to me, saying, "I 
have not got the money; take these." I said, "No, you 
keep them; you need them more than I do." He said, 
"We may not see one another again, perhaps." I said, 
"All right; it is all right if we never see each other 
again." We met no more. 

THE LIEUTENANT ON PROVOST DUTY. 

On arriving at Brashear City the second time the 
Colonel detailed me with our company to do provost duty, 
with headquarters in a former rebel lawyer's office ; quite 
nice situation ; all we had to do was to feed the prisoners 
in the guard house and take them before the provost 
marshal for a hearing. I found the men very hungry; 
had been neglected. The army had gone to Port Hudson. 
Sitting in my office, could see rebels across the bay 
occasionally. This provost duty I did not fancy at all. 
It appeared to be too easy a job, as there was so much to 
be done. A lieutenant of the 176th New York Regiment 
said to me, "I wish I had your place," he being a dash- 
ing young fellow with a kind of Miss Nancy appearance. 
I said, "You can have it ; go see the commander about 
it; tell him that I do not want it, to let you have it." He 
started for the commander at once. I was glad to get 
more active service. I would not take the best position 
the government had to give and lay in camp or garrison 
all the time. Time wears too slow. 

A woman kept a fruit store in camp; stepped into it, 
spied a basket of apples, quite a novelty for that time of 
the year. Some of my men were standing around. I 
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tossed each one; said to the lady to keep account of how 
many I took; did not inquire the price. Filled my 
pockets ; thought would have a good time once more on 
apples. After filling all my pockets I said, "How many 
and how much?" She said, "Forty at ten cents a piece, 
four dollars." Come to taste them there was no juice or 
flavor in them. 

The company had a lot of coffee grounds on hand. 
Some of the men sold them to a colored woman as coffee; 
she tried to make coffee, but without success. Came 
to camp, reported it to me. I sent for some of the 
leaders and said, "Pay the money back to this woman, 
immediately, for the coffee grounds." She got the 
money. I never heard after that she bought any more 
coffee in camp. 

A frenchman's view. 

When General Banks's army was getting together at 
Brashear City they went by our camp at Lafourche 
on flat cars ; could see three trains in sight, one standing 
at the depot, one just gone out and one coming in. A 
lot of women and children crowded around the depot, 
among them a man from Tigerville who used to come to 
our quarters there; was quite entertaining in conversa- 
tion; always said that he was a Union man; was a 
Frenchman. Said he had been in the French army when 
at war with Algiers; could handle a musket to a T. 
Quite along in years; owned a plantation and slaves. 
I did not call him a Union man at any time. Was look- 
ing down toward the ground, did not see a soldier; did 
not want to see any. 

I slapped him on the shoulder and said, "What made 
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you people rebel down here that we had to come from 
our homes so far to attend to you?" He looked up at 
me quite excited with wild-looking eyes and said, "I 
will tell you. You was getting the upper hands of us in 
the Houses of Congress. We could not spread our 
institution of slavery, which we hold is just as just and 
holy as yours of liberty is." He was almost out of 
breath by that time. "Well," I said, "I had heard that 
you people down here believed in that, but did not think 
that you were quite so degraded." "We do," and he 
fairly hopped up and down. 

I said, "You planters are nabobs and your word is 
law among your people; but you are not independent, 
your slaves will run away from you and you will have 
to chase them up. Why don't you send them away ; bag 
them, as we call it. North ; then say to them. We will pay 
you so much per day. They are dependent on their labor 
for a living." He looked at me in astonishment and said, 
"I am perfectly surprised at you, that you have been 
around the city of New Orleans as long as you have 
and have not discovered that the darkie is not capable 
of taking care of himself; that we as philanthropists 
must take care of him." I said, "That is all in your eye ; 
he has got to look out for you first ;" and furthermore 
he said, "If you had been down here when this thing 
broke out you would have had these straps on the other 
side," and thumbed me on the shoulder in great excite- 
ment. I said, "Don't you charge me with anything of 
that kind ; if you do I will knock you down, as old as you 
are, to learn you better than to talk to me like that." 
Instead of the people looking at the trains, they crowded 
around us in full attention. 
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DOWN IN LOUISIANA. 



The air in Louisiana is quite fresh and cool in summer 
like October air in Connecticut. A minister said to me 
he had Hved in Baltimore, New York and Philadelphia; 
had found them not so healthy as New Orleans. After 
the first of August, he said, the evening would be quite 
cool. Every day in August until the 8th of August 
we had showers that came from eleven to two o'clock and 
would last from ten to fifteen minutes; the sun came out 
after and it felt like May, fine growing weather. 

No grass grows in Louisiana. White clover grows 
so high that only the cows' backs are visible while eating 
down near the roots of it, and they are as poor as Job's 
turkey. Their bags at night look like Northern cows 
after they are milked. I asked a planter what the mat- 
ter was that those cows only eat down at the bottom, and 
why so poor; he said, "The clover is too rank." They 
came into our quarters and eat the straw out of the men's 
ticks in preference ; annoyed us badly in camp. We sent 
word to those who owned them to keep them away, but 
to no avail. I said to the men to milk them ; perhaps 
that might keep them away. They tried to milk them, 
but they ran right over the men. I went out to help. 
About a dozen of us tried to comer one ; she put her head 
to the ground; would have hooked anybody in front of 
her. I said, "Let her go; she is a rebel, did not want 
to furnish milk for Northern soldiers." They came no 
more after that. 

Snakes were so plenty, in every pool of water could 
see snakes; the natives did not kill any. I saw a pool 
of them close by a gate of a house fairly packed with 
them. The soldiers went at them and killed all they could 
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find. Mosquitoes we found without number. Guards 
had to wear netting over their faces. Mosquito bars 
were furnished by the Government, but only for medium 
sized men. Some of our tall men, in laying out full 
length, would either have their heads or their feet out and 
of course mosquitoes would find that out pretty quick. 

A FUNERAL HALTED. 

Every white man and woman appeared to be our 
enemy; all colored folks appeared to be our friends. 
The word on guard was, let no one through without a 
pass but colored people. The Colonel's orders were 
very strict. While having charge of a camp guard, at one 
time a soldier had died. The regiment turned out to 
bury him ; came to the guard, who asked for their pass ; 
said they had none. "Then you cannot pass," he said. 
"My orders are only to let colored folks go through 
without a pass." They sent for me. I went up. They 
said, "We are going to the funeral of So and So." I 
said, "Have you a pass?" They said, "No." "Then 
you cannot pass." They had to go and get the colonel 
out ; a great idea, some of the oificers said. 

Alligators in Burwick's Bay were quite numerous. 
They swam along near shore; left no wake behind them. 
All you could see was the top of their heads; looked 
like a square piece of wood floating on the water. Some 
large enough to carry off a child. Colored people said 
that it was a common thing for alligators to carry off 
small children when left by their mothers in the fields 
while working there. 

Pelicans flew back and forth on the bay. It was the 
national bird of the Confederacy. Catfish were caught 



here that weighed twenty-five pounds ; could buy one for 
twenty-five cents. 

The water in the bay was very poor, so we carried 
water in hogsheads by cars from the Mississippi river. 
Our company went out on picket across in Burwick City 
on rebel territory; halted in front of a house, stacked 
arms and let the men have a little liberty, as there were 
no rebels in sight. An old lady appeared to live alone 
in it and she went away after we arrived. Left doors 
unlocked. The men went in, took all her dishes unbe- 
known by us; had them in their knapsacks. One man 
had a pillow with a sham; another had a jug of beer; he 
was the man who asked Captain J. to write home to his 
folks that he was dead. Nobody drank of the beei: but 
this man. When we discovered what they had done, 
made them take them all back. We asked the man that 
had drank of the beer if he did not know that these rebel 
people make beer, and put poison in it to kill the 
Northern soldiers. No doubt that woman before she 
left fixed that jug. He seemed to believe it. A Southern 
man and woman came along in a wagon. He stopped 
them and inquired, if anybody had drank poison, how 
long it would be before they died. Some of the men 
gave him the wink; he said from three to four hours. 
He was a sorry-looking man for that length of time. 
He was one that always looked on the dark side of every- 
thing, but he lived to come home. 

SOME CAMP STORIES. 

On leaving Brashear City to reinforce Lafourche 
Crossing we left all our things there. As we never got 
back there again, all was lost; it was headquarters of the 
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regiment ; the quartermaster's stores were there with the 
flags of the regiment. Left the pickets standing which I 
stationed the day before, so the rebs rounded up quite a 
few hundred men there, probably near three thousand, 
including twenty-five hundred convalescents left behind 
by General Banks. It was the latter part of June, hot 
enough to cook eggs in the sun. Instead of putting the 
men on the cars and carrying them to our lines, they 
marched them on foot to Algiers, opposite New Orleans. 
Occasionally ran a train down to the men to bring them 
something to eat, not of their provisions but ours, which 
they took at the city. They took a pile of hardtack, the 
size of a three-family block three stories high ; en route 
many broke down ; some died. No doubt they marched 
them so as to use them up for further service. I said to 
Captain Johnson of Company F, who was acting provost 
marshal, on arriving at the city, "Captain, you got men 
enough to take part of the Confederacy." "Let me tell 
you, lieutenant, the Captain said. "I was in my office; 
heard a volley of musketry. I stepped to the door to 
investigate; all at once a volley came and the bullets fell 
all around me. I thought it was about time to leave." 
It seems the rebs came into camp where no pickets had 
ever been stationed, over three miles away from our 
pickets. The commissioned officers they marched into 
Texas ; kept them there until after the war. 

The lieutenant that said on the morning of our arrival 
at Lafourche Crossing he would guarantee the place for 
fifty dollars, got wounded at the battle the next day. I 
found him two or three hours after lying on a bed in a 
building ; he rose partially up as soon as he saw me, and 
said, "Lieutenant, I am^ perfectly surprised that we 
should have a battle here;" he being an old militia 
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captain before the war and from fifty to sixty years of 
age, felt as if he had underrated something. He showed 
me the wound and said the doctor said the leg would have 
to be amputated. I said, "No, don't you do it." The 
doctor did amputate it. It was between the knee and the 
body ; three days after he died. 

A colored man came to me and said that he knew a 
colored man that carried letters for people here into the 
rebel lines. I said, "Bring him in here," so he brought 
him in. On being questioned about it he denied it 
strongly and said to the colored man, "You know how 
I prayed before the Union men came that they should 
come." Took him before the Colonel ; could not prove 
anything against him; discharged him; told him if he 
ever was guilty of doing that never to do it again. 

MR. GIBSON AND THE SOUTHERN LADY. 

On riding on the cars from New Orleans to Tigerville 
Mr. Gibson, the leader of the parish, was aboard in com- 
pany with a very high-flown and fashionable lady of the 
South, who was quite talkative with a voice that could 
be heard all over the cars. She opened up on the war 
and she gave our side a raking from a way back. She 
left the car at a way station. Mr. Gibson came over to 
me laughing, seated himself with me, and said: "I 
believe in being in earnest about a thing, but she is most 
too rabid." It pleased him no doubt because he was a 
rebel. All his boys, I was told, were in the rebel army, 
but he tried to be a Union man. One of the boys became 
a United States senator after the war from Louisiana. 

I took dinner once in a while with the old man ; always 
had buttermilk on the table, which was a treat in a hot 
climate. 



A Southern hotel outside of New Orleans is a house; 
no bams, no sheds ; always a good-sized garden attached. 
Parties stopping at the place unhitch the teams, turn 
them into the garden and feed them com stalks, and 
they go inside the house, no matter how hard it rains. 
That seems to be the style in that country. Com, besides 
sugar cane, appears to be their main crop. The poor 
people live mostly on cornmeal bread ; the stalks they feed 
to horses and cows. No hay grows here; what they 
call cherries tastes like tomatoes. Com tastes quite 
natural. 

AN APPETIZING DISH. 

Myself, the lieutenant of our company and Adjutant 
Whiting seated ourselves around a table. A ^colored 
man placed on it a kettle full of com; another colored 
man was bringing it in a bag from a field that we could 
see from the table ; as fast as the cook cooked it, we three 
ate it. When the man with the bag came in we told him 
"not to be gone so long after this." Our appetites for 
com seemed to be in A No. i shape. The Captain said to 
our Orderly, "Take six or eight men; go and see if you 
can get some fresh meat ; but be careful not to go too close 
to a house, so that nobody will know anything about it. 
Off they started, bayonets in the air; no doubt the color 
was red in the eye. Late in the afternoon we saw them 
coming toward our quartei;'s, a mule and cart; a squad 
of men with guns ; a horse and wagon and a man in it. 
A cow in the mule cart was the reason that the man in 
the wagon was along. On arriving at the quarters he 
said to the Captain, "These men came right in front of 
my house in the door yard and shot the best cow in the 
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herd." The men and the orderly had nothing to say; 
all looked as if they had stolen something. The Captain 
said to the man, "I will give you an order on the Govern- 
ment," and did so. The man readily accepted. 

All cattle for beef are branded and turned out in the 
woods, of thousands of acres; each owner has his mark. 
The cattle of a whole neighborhood will mix up together, 
as there are no fences; if one wants one he goes out and 
shoots into the pile; if it has not his mark after killing 
one, he notifies the owner of that mark that he has killed 
one of his cattle and he will owe him one. Our men did 
not understand about these cattle and as they were quite a 
ways off, we did not look for any more fresh beef after 
that; fell back on salt boss (as it was called) ; it tasted 
like rubber off an old rubber boot. I was glad when I 
had tried to chew and swallowed enough to keep life 
within me. 

SUGAR AND MOLASSES. 

As far as we could learn at the places we were 
stationed, all male children bom in them were named Jef- 
ferson Davis. 

A planter said to me that some seasons molasses was 
so cheap at the New Orleans market that the empty bar- 
rels were worth more than what they could get for them 
filled, so they emptied them out into the Mississippi river 
and took the empty barrels home again and tried another 
season. 

The blocks in the bar rooms in all the largest hotels 
in New Orleans where they used to st^d the colored 
people on, so they could be seen above the heads 
of the crowd while being auctioneered to the highest 
bidder during slavery time, were all there. 
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In conversation in New Orleans with a merchant, in 
speaking of the time when Farragnt was bombarding the 
forts below New Orleans, the authorities of the city 
wanted everything on the wharf destroyed in case his 
fleet would pass the forts ; when they found he would the 
mob grabbed things to throw them into the river. He 
said he had quite a lot of goods in a pile; the mob came 
to destroy them, but he clubbed them off, kept on club- 
bing and saved his goods. 

Boney Thomas found a large shoe in one of the boat 
houses at the Crossing ; put his foot into it, shoe and all ; 
he wore the largest shoes in the regiment. 

The sugar houses were full of sugar and molasses, 
owned by the Government. Men could go in and help 
themselves, eat all they wanted to; some got the heart- 
bum, but still kept eating it. Finally the sugar and 
molasses was all gone. They took up the floors, eat all 
they found there; some had been there no doubt since 
the factory was built. A colored man came along; had 
very white teeth. I said to him, "Do you ever eat 
sugar?" "Oh yes, sah." "Then sugar makes the teeth 
white," I said. "Yes, sah, it does," he said with a grin. 

REBEL TACTICS. 

One time while on a scout over there sitting in the 
shade waiting for orders from the Colonel, along came a 
big ma,n with a mule on a string; he had been walking 
around with our Colonel for a day or two. I did not 
like the looks of him at all. I looked upon him as a spy. 
I said to him, "By what authority are you over here?" 
He stopped and said quite promptly. "I came over with 
your Colonel." Of course I had nothing more to say, 
but he looked very suspicious to me. After the rebs took 
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Brashear City the men that were taken prisoners there 
told me that this big fellow was the rebel leader ; we were 
not there; if we had been they would not have taken it. 
The night before the battle at Lafourche Crossing 
four rebels gave themselves up to the doctor at the 
hospital. The place was to be burnt that night ; it was 
in range of the bullets from our line of battle, as the head- 
quarters of the rebels were just above it. A clerk came 
to us and said, "There are four rebels up there that gave 
themselves up; somebody better go up and get them." 
We were lying all in line of battle. Nobody seemed to 
start. There were companies there with a captain and 
two lieutenants. I was alone with my men. Nobody 
started, so I went up. On searching our pickets, found 
two large men talking with the officer of the pickets; a 
dirty-looking cloth lay on the ground, looked like a piece 
of canvas. It appeared to be a flag of truce. No doubt 
these two men were some of their highest officers, in 
coming that time of the night; it was pitch dark. It 
seemed that they had just arrived, as the officer of the 
pickets was saying to them "You go right down, you will 
find the commander below here." I said, "What is that 
you say? Ask these men their errand." Then I sent 
word to the commander, but detained these two there ; let 
them go no further. They eyed me quite sharp at that 
time. I stayed there until their message came and 
they went back. The officer belonged to the 176th New 
York. The rebels wore no uniforms ; their officers were 
all large men. The one I took the sword from was a 
big fellow; appeared to be as spunkey as an ugly dog 
that was ready to bite any moment. Men lying on the 
field dead the morning after battle looked like giants; 
those with the flag of truce, when their cavalry was 
scouting, were long-legged japs. 
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THE LOUISIANA TIGERS. 

In company with the captain of cavalry met one of 
his friends in one of the hotels at New Orleans, a man 
with large ideas. The captain said, "Lieutenant, I intro- 
duce you to one of my best friends, but I am sorry to 
say that he is a rebel." "Oh no," the man said, "not a 
rebel but Southerly-minded — a reb I suppose he meant 
in a mild way. He said to me, "When this war first 
broke out all the clerks in the city formed a club and 
marched through the city with the flags of the Confed- 
eracy ; I tell you it was a fine sight." I said, "Where did 
they go to?" "Oh they all went back to their places of 
business." I had to smile. No doubt some or all went 
in the Louisiana Tigers. We captured some of them 
occasionally, all tame-looking japs. I thought they gave 
themselves that name to make somebody afraid of them 
or for protection, as some people are afraid of tigers. 
They wore the uniforms of the Confederacy. 

Coming back from one of these scouting trips, a 
young colored woman was standing in an open door; 
quite a fine-looking house. I said, "Have you any water 
in there?" She said, "Yes." "Please bring out some." 
While drinking I said, "Where is your master?" She 
said, "You captured him to-day," and smiled. Appeared 
to be quite pleased over it. 

A rebel general was at the hospital in full uniform of 
the Confederacy. He used to walk in the hall, so did I, 
for exercise. I did not think much of him, as he was 
a man along in years and on that side ; made up my mind 
to give him' half of the hall. As we walked up and down 
never spoke to each other. Sometimes our elbows would 
touch. 
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Colonel Colbum said to me, "If you will stay down 
here I will give you a captain's commission." 

Came to a large house, a fine garden near it, an oldish 
colored woman hoeing in it. I said, "How do you do, 
madam; is your master at home?" She said, "Yes, sir." 
"How does he use you now?" "Better since you come; 
before he gave us nothing but hominy." 

THE LIEUTENANT TAKEN SICK. 

About this time I began to feel sick, had no appetite, 
could not sleep. Was at headquarters getting clothing 
and rations; a shower came up; J felt quite chilly; put 
a blanket around me. Made no difference; said to one 
of the men to put another on. That made also no dif- 
ference. Laid down, said, "Put more onto me." They 
put on all I could bear, but I could not get warm. Said 
to the teamster, "Load up; perhaps if I get something 
to warm up I might feel better." 

On reaching the Custom house found my company 
there. Were ordered to headquarters with the rest of 
the regiment, as they were not needed at Algiers Depot 
any longer, as the rebel force had gone back into Texas. 
In distributing some clothing there, as some of the 
men needed them bad, by lamplight, I got so I could not 
see an)rthing. Said to a Lieutenant of the 42d Mas- 
sachusetts, "Take my company on board the horse 
cars; I will go over to the hospital to-night." I 
never dreamed of being sick; in fact could not be sick 
at that time when every man was needed. Took a cor- 
poral with me to lead me. 

On reaching there the doctor said he could not take 
me in unless I got a pass from the head doctor and he 
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was way up town. I said, "I only want to stay with 
you until morning; will be all right by that time." 
"Well," he said, "I will take you in." They put me into 
a bed. As I lay there I found both of my feet above my 
ankles become perfectly dead. I thought it queer. 
Whilst I was thinking about it it struck me above my 
knees; all below appeared to be perfectly dead. I 
thought perhaps, "You are going to die." Soon it struck 
me above the middle and as it worked up toward my life 
I could not breathe freely. Heard some woman nurses 
talking in the hall. I said, "Please come in here." As I 
said that I was gone. Saw nobody come into the room. 
When I came to life again the room was filled with men 
and women nurses. I said, "What day is this?" One 
answered "Sunday." "Oh, no," I said, "it was Sun- 
day when I came here; it must be Wednesday." My 
impression was that I been there three days. I said, 
"What time is it?" he said, "Eleven o'clock;" it was 
nine o'clock when I went there. I never inquired 
whether I came to by myself or whether they brought me 
to. I supposed I came to by myself. 

Everything was all right now, my limbs all had their 
power. The man said, "I will bring you some supper 
soon." In the morning I felt very good, went to the 
doctor's office and said, "I am all right now, doctor; let 
me have a pass to get out." He said, "You better stay; 
if you do go you will be back here again before eleven 
o'clock." I went out about ten o'clock; I felt it come 
again, went back, had the dumb agfue one and a half 
hours, chills three hours, fever seven hours in every 
twenty-four hours. 

Now the idea of being sick and away from my com- 
pany, I could hardly bear. The only thing that kept me 
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away was that the rebel army had gone back into Texas ; 
if they had come back I would have come out as sick as 
I was. Finally I thought I would go up to the regiment ; 
the chills came on so hard that the boards I lay on would 
clatter like a clatter machine. The doctor said to me, 
"You better go back to the hospital. There is nothing 
out, no rebels nowheres." So I came down and got to 
the hotel about midnight. 

ALMOST LIKE BROTHERS. 

Whilst eating breakfast the Captain of the cavalry 
came in; invited him to "have some." "Which way are 
you bound for, Captain?" He said, "I am on my way 
to the hospital." I said, "I am also on the way there." 
He was the captain of the cavalry company at the battle 
of Lafourche Crossing, a citizen of New Orleans ; raised 
his company in New Orleans. 

Whenever we met after the battle it was almost like 
brothers. So we eat a pretty fair breakfast, then started 
for the hospital. On arriving he said to the doctor to 
have me room with him. He became very sick; they 
put up a bed for him. He said, "Now put up one for 
the lieutenant in this same room." He went to bed. I 
said to the nurses, "Don't put up any more in here; I 
have a room across the hall." Went into my room. The 
captain went to sleep. When he woke and did not see 
me he ran through the hall inquiring of the nurses where 
I was. They showed him my room. He came in in a 
hurry. "Where are you, lieutenant; why are you not 
in my room?" I said, "It is better for each to have a 
room and you can come in at any time to see me and I 
will came over and see you." He was in my room the 
largest part of the day. 
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He was a great Union man. When he first came into 
the city with his company if he saw a rebel that he 
knew was such he put chase to him with his horse. One 
ran into a saloon, he after him with the horse. The man 
ran into the public market, he after him with his horse 
and sword. His wife being a Southern lady came to 
see him every day and brought good things for him to 
eat. He always brought them to me to share with him. 

TEACHING THE COLORED YOUTH. 

When I came first they gave me a colored boy as 
waiter. When I went away they gave him to a New 
York lieutenant. When I came back he left that lieuten- 
ant and came to me. They wanted him to stay with the 
other lieutenant and give me another. He said, "No, I 
want to stay with him ;" so they let him stay. I learned 
him to read with fi newspaper; when I came away he 
was learning other colored boys to read. Came to me 
without a hat; I gave him mine and bought another. 

On Sunday morning took a change of clothes ; put on 
those he had washed by a colored woman. I felt pretty 
good to think that I had a clean change once more. Sat 
down in a rocking chair with coat off. Looking down 
the sleeve of the shirt, saw lice crawling up and down. 
I jumped, flung off everything, the boy rolling and laugh- 
ing on the floor. I said, "Look on my back; see if 
any are there." He could hardly look on account of 
laughing. "Yes," he said, "There are some sticking 
right in with their heads." I said, "What makes you 
laugh?" So he said, "To see you jump so." "Well, 
you may have these clothes." He went to see the woman 
that washed them. She said she washed them in with 
others that were lousy. 
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I had quite a number of callers, soldiers that were at 
the battle of Lafourche. One said, "May I come to see 
you again?" I said, "Of course, any time you wish: 
would be glad to see you." He said, "I hold it an honor 
to call on you." 

Had the chills and fever every day but could eat ; the 
food seemed to be adapted for such complaints. 

August first left the hospital, paid the boy and said to 
him, "If you will go North with me I will give you an 
education and learn you a trade." He said, "I will go 
if you will come back." He carried my valise to the 
boat, that was going up to regimental headquarters. He 
stayed close by me until they loosened the boat. I gave 
him another half dollar and said, "Now go ashore, be a 
good boy and grow up a good man," So he went ashore. 
When the boat began to move he commenced to cry, wip- 
ing the tears with his coat sleeve as I waved him good 
bye. 

THE COOK MAKES BISCUIT. 

Whilst at camp the cook of our company came to me 
and said, "I baked some biscuits; thought they would be 
very good to have on the boat going up the river." I said, 
"Bring me one, I will have some biscuit and milk. Send 
out for some milk." When the biscuit arrived I tried 
to break a piece off. Could not; tried to cut it, could 
not; could not do anything with it. Said to the cook, 
"How did you make these biscuits?" He said, "Out 
of flour and water." 

In going up the Mississippi river a boat could only go 
about four miles an hour. Met a boat going down at 
express speed, saying that rebels were ahead. We had 
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left our guns at New Orleans, so had nothing to defend 
ourselves with. We called a consultation of ofificers to 
see what we could do in case we were attacked ; could see 
no better way than to run our boat ashore as quickly as 
possible, put chase to them, and take their guns from 
them. Came along without being molested. I had the 
chills and fever every day at meal time; thought before 
seeing the food, I could eat ; when they brought it could 
not touch it at all. Called for other dishes which I 
thought I could eat but when I saw them could not eat 
them. Asked "What else have you ?" "Got so and so," 
they said. "Well, bring some of that." When I looked 
at it could not eat any of it. Would pay for all. I 
could not eat a thing; had a great thirst; would drink 
three canteens full of Mississippi water during the seven 
hours of fever ; then go to the bar and drink of such that 
would riot intoxicate me. 

IN THE NORTH AGAIN. 

Changed boats one half way up. Before we reached 
Cairo, the barkeeper said, "You drank up all drinks 
that will not intoxicate." Took the best of two weeks 
to get to Cairo. There we took the cars. Took a seat 
in the cars. The lieutenant colonel came and sat with me. 
The first station at which the train stopped he went out, 
got a canteen full of milk, and handed it to me to take a 
drink ; hung on to it pretty well. He never offered me 
any more after that. My waiter was taken prisoner at 
Brashear City, so I had nobody to assist me. The Major 
had one. When the train stopped would go out and get 
a canteen full of water. The Major would drink a little, 
then hang it up. I would go to finish it every time. 
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In a number of places coming through the West the 
ladies would have tables set in the depots with plenty of 
nice things to eat. I thought of the rebel women, how 
they ministered to their prisoners; now our side was 
represented by these ladies and I felt encouraged. 

I felt so bad I said to the doctor, "Let me have some 
quinine." He said he could not get it as it was in the 
front car, ours the last (the others all box cars), until the 
train stopped. 

The train stopped at midnight. All went out to per- 
take of the collation the women had ready for us. I 
remained in the car. Two women came in, one had 
wine, the other baked apples. I took a little wine; the 
other said, "Now take an apple." Just then the doctor 
came in with the quinine and said, "That is just the 
thing to take quinine on." He put some on the apple. 
I eat some of it, but it tasted terrible; made me worse. 
I never tried to take any quinine since. 

At one of the other stations early en route a boy was 
selling pies. I bought one. Could make no impression in 
it. The Major was passing. I said, "Major, do you 
want a pie?" "Yes, I'll take a pie." The crust appeared 
to be made in like manner as the biscuits our cook made 
before starting for home. 

HOME AGAIN. 

Arrived at New Haven August 25th and were mustered 
out of service on getting home. Mother had the table 
set with the best. She said, "Now sit down and eat 
heartily." I said, "I cannot eat anj-thing ; all I want is 
to go to bed." It was over four months before I could 
leave the house. 
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As soon as our train stopped in New Haven friends 
of the men came aboard to welcome them. Among them 
was John W. Freund, the Methodist minister, who came, 
he said, to see if I was alive. On coming home every- 
body appeared to be my friend. One of my worst 
opponents on the start, with his brother-in-law, carried 
my baggage from one depot tp the other at New Haven. 
Mr. Freund insisted that I should go up to his house with 
him, while the men were eating their supper. I went 
up with him; he seemed to be in high spirits because I 
had returned all right. "Now," he said, "tell me all about 
it." His voice sounded to me as if it were in another 
room, with the doors closed. I said, "I cannot tell 
you anything to-night; in a few days I will come back 
and tell you all about it." 
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